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LABOR RACKETEERING: 
EVOLUTION AND SOLUTIONS 


BY DAVID J. SAPOSS 


= racketeering is not quite so old as racketeering in general, 
but the two are closely related. Usually where general racketeer- 
ing thrives, labor racketeering also manifests itself. On the other 
hand, where general racketeering is nonexistent or unimportant, 
labor racketeering is similarly reflected. 


At the turn of the century racketeering reached scandalous pro- 
portions in the building and construction industry, which was 
highly competitive and operated by relatively small and mobile 
contractors. The unions found it necessary to give their business 
agents and other officials peremptory power so that grievances 
could be taken care of promptly while the work was in process, for 
once the work was compieted and the contractor moved on, the 
workers might be left without their grievances adjusted. Since the 
industry was mobile the union also acted as the labor-recruiting 
agency, and thus in periods of labor scarcity the contractor was even 
more dependent on the union officials. Likewise, the average mem- 
ber was generally at the mercy of the labor official in finding desir- 
able employment. Dishonest and grasping leaders could readily use 
this absolute power for self-aggrandizement, by collecting tribute 
from members who sought preferred treatment or, more fre- 
quently, by extorting payments from contractors. Rather than 
sustain financial loss through strikes over trumped-up grievances, 
or delay in obtaining the necessary labor force, contractors often 
found it cheaper to yield. Collusive arrangements whereby the 
contractor and union official would both profit at the expense of 
the user also were introduced. Occasionally aggrieved persons 
would appeal to the public authorities, with the result of court ac- 
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tion and exposure, reaching scandalous proportions. But in an in- 
dustry highly susceptible to racketeering on all levels, the practice 
has persisted, as attested by prosecutions and other revelations. 

With the growth of the labor movement not only did the old 
practices increase, but new features were introduced in some 


unions. Pilfering union funds has become a serious practice. 
Nepotism and related forms of favoritism have been revealed as 
a growing evil. Also, using a union position for personal gain 
has been resorted to by a number of -union officials at all levels. 
One means is what is known as “kickbacks”: selling job prefer- 
ences to workers. Another and more extensive practice is to in- 
vest in businesses with which the union has contracts, and to favor 
those firms to the detriment of their competitors and the union 
members. Collusion with employers, by entering into what has 
become known as “sweetheart contracts,” has likewise become a 
form of racketeering. In these cases, union officials, at a price, 
will enter into an agreement quite unfavorable to the workers, 
who may or may not be union members. Usually this practice 
is carried on by individuals who have received a charter from dis- 
honest international officials, and who represent what is known 
as ‘‘paper locals,” because no effort is made to organize the workers. 
An employer who refuses to be mulcted will be subjected to various 
harassments, the least harmful being picketing. Stink bombs and 
more extreme forms of violence are not uncommon. On the other 
hand, if the employer buys a “sweetheart contract” he is protected 
for its duration, in accordance with the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, from organizing campaigns by legitimate unions. 

Plundering and otherwise misusing welfare funds have also 
been introduced as a lucrative form of racketeering. Kickbacks 
on commissions for placing the insurance through certain agents, 
or with specific companies, have been unearthed as a dangerous 
practice. Nepotism, such as the hiring of wives, sons, brothers, or 
other relatives, has been revealed as a widespread practice in ad- 
ministering the funds; usually these persons lack qualifications for 
the positions they hold. 
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Investigations and studies have also disclosed an utter disregard 
for union democracy by some union officials. If elections are held 
they are dishonestly conducted. In a number of unions no elec- 
tions have been held for long periods, in violation of their consti- 
tutions. Exclusion from union membership without just cause has 
also been disclosed. Intimidation, including severe physical pun- 
ishment, of protesting individuals and opposition members has 
been proved. Denial of fair trials to members charged with vio- 
lating union constitutions, and even expulsion without trial, has 
frequently occurred. Another procedure in negating democratic 
practices is the establishment of receiverships, where opposition be- 
comes threatening or other manifestations of independence appear. 
These receiverships are usually inordinately prolonged and unjust, 
and naturally they deny self-government to affiliated subdivisions 
of international unions. 

More dangerous than these malpractices is the penetration and 
domination of unions by underworld elements. There are some 
unions that are thus controlled on all levels, even to international 


headquarters. In other unions only certain sectors are subject to 
direction by these unsavory elements. The problem, therefore, 
goes beyond the correction of malpractices. These leeches on the 
body of organized labor must be firmly eliminated. The difficulty 
of disposing of underworld elements in other sectors of human 
endeavor indicates the gigantic task here confronting the labor 


movement and society. 

Large-scale infiltration by the underworld is a comparatively 
recent development. It dates mainly from the repeal of the pro. 
hibition laws, when these elements began to scan the social horizon 
for other lucrative areas of endeavor. At that time union organi- 
zation and activity were rapidly expanding, and naturally became 
a tempting field of operation. Now the intruders are so firmly 
entrenched in some unions that it will require extraordinary pro- 
cedures to dislodge them. 

Contrary to popular belief, labor racketeering is primarily 
limited to specific industries, callings, and businesses, and thus is 
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confined to a small number of unions. Within these areas, how- 
ever, both its extent and its intensity are increasing. President 
George Meany of the merged AFL-CIO and other prominent labor 
leaders now acknowledge that they were surprised at the wide- 
spread racketeering revealed by the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Practices in the labor and management fields, popu- 
larly known at the McClellan Committee. Other investigatory 
agencies have also added to the knowledge of the extent of labor 
racketeering. 

Nevertheless, only certain industries, businesses, and trades seem 
readily susceptible to large-scale and widespread racketeering, and 
these, to repeat, are mainly those in which not only labor rack- 
eteering thrives but all sorts of general racketeering, involving 
employers, middlemen, and others. Hence racketeering is not 
a labor problem but a social problem. 

As revealed by investigations and other studies, such enterprises 
as building and construction, retail and service trades, and others 
in which the smaller business unit and intense competition pre- 
vail are most susceptible to labor racketeering, though it would 
be a mistake to assume that all unions operating in these business 
areas are tainted. In a few cases large firms have been involved, 
through middlemen, but these are usually corporations that de- 
pend extensively on trucking and sell their commodities through 
retailers or directly to the consumer. In general there is practi- 
cally no racketeering, either labor or general, in industries oper- 
ating on a large scale, mostly with multiple units, and under 
limited competition—industries such as steel, automobiles, rail- 
roads, aircraft, electric-equipment manufacture, mining, and 
rubber. 

Even in international unions that have been exposed as largely 
scarred with racketeering and domination by underworld elements, 
the subordinate units may be partly or wholly free of these prac- 
tices, especially if their membership is employed by corporations in 
industries not otherwise tainted. Thus the Teamsters Union 
affiliates with membership exclusively employed by the Railway 
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Express Agency have escaped the racketeering scourge, as have 
the local International Operating Engineers affiliates, whose mem- 
bers are employed in large chemical plants and oil refineries. 
Another illustration is the Distillery Workers Union, which exer- 
cises jurisdiction in two broad areas, one in the production of liq- 
uor by large establishments, the other in retail distribution; local 
union affiliates whose members are employed in the retail branch 
are affected, but not the locals with jurisdiction in the production 
end. Indeed, it is the leadership of these latter units that is pressing 
for a housecleaning, with the support of the AFL-CIO. On the 
other hand, there are innumerable instances in which the inter- 
national leadership is untarnished, but some of the subordinate 
divisions are infected. 

There are other important exceptions and deviations from the 
pattern that require consideration. The former CIO unions are 
practically untarnished. Most of these operate, of course, in the 
mass-production industries, but some have branches in industries 
and businesses highly susceptible to racketeering and nevertheless 
have not succumbed to underworld elements or corruption. The 
old AFL Laundry Workers Union has been charged with being 
controlled by racketeers, and when the merged organization de- 
manded that it divest itself of these unsavory individuals, its 
leaders refused; the union has therefore been expelled. On the 
other hand, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, formerly a CIO 
union, has a large laundry division and this unit is completely 
untainted. 

It seems therefore that other factors besides the nature of the 
industry or business contribute toward keeping out racketeers 
and underworld elements. Some are inclined to find such a fac- 
tor in the newness of the unions. As will be shown presently, 
however, some old unions operating in industries highly suscep- 
tible to racketeering have resisted the scourge. A more likely ex- 
planation is that most of the former CIO unions are still dedicated 
to an ideal that tempers exclusive emphasis on immediate economic 
gains (old AFL unions of similar ideology have also vigorously 
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and successfully resisted racketeering and underworld domina- 
tion). Most of the CIO unions were organized during New Deal 
days, and the leaders and members are still strongly dedicated to 
the welfare-state concept. A goodly number of the leaders are 
former socialists, who have now generally transplanted their al- 
legiance to New Dealism. The possession of a large percentage 
of dedicated members and an alert leadership is at least a con- 
tributing factor. 

A compelling and most instructive instance in which unions 
with a tradition of social idealism, transcending purely immediate 
economic gains, have successfully combated and prevented rack 
eteering is found in the garment industries. These consist pri- 
marily of small production units, which are highly competitive, 
and moreover the workers are chiefly recruits from immigrant 
and other minority ethnic stocks, who in some other industries are 
shamefully imposed upon, both by union leaders and by employers. 
This is the type of industry that has generally proved easy prey 
for racketeers and underworld elements, but the garment unions 
today are extraordinarily free of this pestilence. 

In contrast with most of the former CIO unions, those in the 


garment industries are comparatively old, some dating back to 
before the turn of the century. In the early period, when these 


industries were poorly organized or completely unorganized, and 
when employers resisted union organizing efforts with the aid of 
public authorities and the use of gangsters and other strong-arm 
tactics, industrial chaos prevailed. In self-defense the unions too 
found it necessary to employ gangsters, as a means of counteracting 
those used by the employers. Violence was the order of the day. 
But as soon as amicable relations were established between the em- 
ployers and the unions, and satisfactory collective bargaining agree- 
ments were arrived at, both sides began to cope with the gangster 
problem. By that time the gangsters had pretty well established 
themselves, and had begun to take over both the industrial estab- 
lishments and some of the unions. Through combined effort, and 
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with the assistance of the public authorities, the unions and em- 
ployers were quite successful in ridding the industry of these un- 
desirable elements. At present, even though a minor amount 
of racketeering exists, especially in some outlying areas, the indus- 
try as a whole has been pretty well cleaned out. 

There has been considerable confusion between racketeering 
and violence in industrial disputes. Violence, as resorted to 
alike by unions and management, is a temporary expedient, relied 
on by both sides in the early period when unions are striving to 
establish themselves and the employers are still resisting efforts 
at union organization and recognition. But as soon as hostilities 
are over, and both sides realize that it is more practicable to deal 
jointly on a friendly basis, the problem of violence is rapidly 
eliminated. When collective bargaining is established, violence 
is discarded, since that expedient is then no longer needed by 


either side. 
In the public concern over union activities there has been con- 


siderable effort to discredit former socialists and welfare-state 
advocates, but it happens that most of the top labor leaders exposed 
as racketeers and embezzlers, and as associating with or harboring 
underworld elements in their unions, have been prominent in 
Republican politics. This may explain why three Republican 
members of the McClellan Committee insisted on a prolonged 
hearing of the Kohler-UAW industrial dispute. Most of the 
leaders of that union have a socialist or other radical background, 
and the union is an outstanding proponent of New Dealism and 
the welfare state, with strong leanings toward the progressives in 
the Democratic party. Actually, the extended Senatorial hearings 
failed to reveal any racketeering or other corrupt practices among 
the UAW leaders. It was brought out that considerable violence 
had been used by both sides. This practice cannot be condoned, 
but it is self-corrective and a condition of change, and therefore 
less socially harmful than racketeering and underworld control 
of unions. 
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Since racketeering is a social problem, society in general, including 
employers, businessmen, labor leaders, and the rank and file, has 
a considerable responsibility in combating it. The existing gen- 
eral apathy in our country regarding dishonest practices in all 
walks of life, leading to a direct or indirect condoning or ignoring 
of them, cannot be permitted to continue, no matter what element 
of society these practices affect. We must create an intellectual 
climate that is positively antagonistic to all forms of corruption, 
simultaneously regenerating social ideals of fraternity and service 
on the part of the entire population. It is important, therefore, 
to analyze the attitude of the various functional factors toward 
combating racketeering. 

With some notable exceptions, the union rank and file, in com- 
mon with most other Americans, has exhibited a woeful uncon- 
cern. As long as leaders achieve good results in job security and 
substantial material benefits, the membership seems content to 
overlook their wrongdoing. This, unfortunately, is a common 
characteristic permeating our social order. The average citizen 
seems to feel no obligation to concern himself with irregular 
practices, so long as they do not directly affect him. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the ordinary human being lacks the cru- 
sading spirit. 

There are some regrettably impressive instances of rank-and-file 
indifference. Notwithstanding the recent notorious exposures, 
the Teamsters still head the list of unions that are steadily gaining 
in membership. Indeed, it seems to be the opinion of many 
observers that the publicity the Teamsters have received in the 
press has proved to be exceilent advertising. Workers, like most 
Americans who read only headlines, or the body of the story super- 
ficially, have apparently been impressed by the fact that this union 
renders valuable service to its membership in obtaining high 
wages and good working conditions. They therefore feel that it 
is the kind of organization that would also help them. A rather 
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startling case is the action of the Tri-State Dairy Farmers Or- 
ganization, operating out of Port Jervis, New York, which has 
disaffiliated itself from the Dairy Farmers Guild and joined the 
Teamsters union, apparently feeling that its interests will thereby 
be more effectively promoted and protected. It so happens that 
the Tri-State organization sells its product primarily to New York 
City milk dealers, and the Teamsters, because of their general 
strength as well as their political influence, can indeed be of 
assistance to them. Here we have a case in which a group that is 
certainly not wage earners, but has considerable capital invest- 
ment in its enterprises, requiring skillful management, has been 
content to overlook broadcast charges of racketeering in order to 
acquire material advantages. 

Another instance of lethargy on the part of members, as long 
as the organization does right by them, is that of the New York 
and New Jersey dock workers. It will be recalled that evidence 
brought out by a state investigating committee exposed the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association as being infested on all 
levels with racketeering. Because of this exposure the American 
Federation of Labor, in 1953, expelled the Longshoremen for 
refusing to take any action to cleanse itself. The AFL at that time 
encouraged the formation of a rival organization, the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen. This union challenged the older 
one in several secret-ballot elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board; in each instance the majority voted to 
support the tainted union. And since then, groups of white- 
collar workers employed by steamship companies, who presuma- 
bly are better oriented and better informed, because they are more 
literate, have also voted in secret NLRB elections to affiliate with 
the ILA. They were presumably influenced by a belief that this 
action would strengthen their bargaining position against the 
steamship employers. 

There are various additional explanations for the apathetic 
attitude of union members. In common with most Americans, 
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they are primarily interested in the various ordinary activities of 
life, rather than in the union, except when a serious emergency 
arises. Moreover, the old members have learned from past ex- 
perience to regard attacks on their leaders as designed to destroy 
the union, and naturally the corrupt leaders do not fail to en- 
courage such suspicions. Thus loyalty is intensified, for the 
members consider it imperative to rally to the support of the 
union that has served them satisfactorily, in order to make certain 
that it will be preserved. A heavy responsibility rests on society 
and the honest labor leaders to educate the rank and file to dis- 
tinguish between attacks on the unions by those who are out to 
destroy them and attacks that are not necessarily motivated by 
anti-union designs. Another arduous task is to assure democratic 
procedures and other safeguards, so that the rank and file can 
participate intelligently and effectively without fear of reprisals. 

Like all human beings weighted down with heavy daily routine 
responsibilities, pressing for immediate attention and solution, the 
overwhelming majority of honest labor leaders have mistakenly 
proceeded on the premise that scandals in their unions are transi- 
tory and should quickly be hushed up. Other leaders, in unions 
not directly affected, feel it advisable to be unconcerned. Thus 
only a few of the labor leaders have made any effort to suppress 
corruption in their midst. As in most similar social predicaments, 
it required legislative-committee exposures and the clamor of in- 
formation media to arouse the ordinary labor leaders to energetic 
action. Even then they had to be prodded on by their more as- 
sertive, sensitive, and understanding colleagues. 

Some of the wiser leaders have long been aware of the evil and 
have rather vociferously demanded action, and in some instances 
obtained it. Among the earliest was David Dubinsky, president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which had 
well nigh disastrous experiences, both with communists and with 
gangsters and racketeers. President George Meany of the AFL- 
CIO immediately addressed himself to this vexing problem when 
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he became head of the AFL. After state-government exposures 
he insisted that the International Longshoremen’s Association 
either clean house or face expulsion—in spite of the fact that some 
of the involved leaders were his former intimates and supporters. 
It is understood that Meany’s recommended action was regarded 
as unduly drastic. Most AFL leaders would have preferred a 
mild form of censure. Nevertheless, once the issue was brought 
to the fore by Meany and his supporters, previous to and at the 
1953 convention of the AFL, the others reluctantly accepted the 
inevitable. Since then many of these leaders have constantly had 
to be pressured to approve and support the policy of combating 
labor racketeers. 

The CIO leaders deplored racketeering from the outset. Some 
of them, as members of the organized labor movement previous 
to the founding of the CIO, had already had personal contact 
with racketeers and gangsters, either in their own unions or in 
other unions that fought them. As a condition of merger with 
the AFL, these leaders demanded that provisions condemning 
racketeering be inserted in the constitution, and also demanded 
authorization for remedial action. They were supported by the 
more thoughtful of the AFL leaders. 

But the power of the AFL-CIO is limited. Its constitution in- 
corporates the tried and successful principle guaranteeing each 
international affiliate self-government—in other words, strict ob- 
servance of the policy of “trade autonomy.” This tenet, which 
forbids the top organization from interfering in the internal af- 
fairs of the affiliated unions, has baffled the public, but it is a 
principle that has been accepted by the labor movements of all 
free countries. Only the communists and totalitarians of other 
stripes have demanded a highly centralized labor movement, with 
absolute control exercised by the top organization. In this coun- 
try it has been found absolutely impractical to lodge such power 
with the overall national trade-union center. The affiliated inter- 
national unions are best informed about their own operations 
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and their peculiar problems. Leaders of the merged organization 
are in no position to keep themselves so intelligently informed 
as to direct the activities of each of the 140 affiliated international 
unions, comprising some 15 million members, up to the time of 
the expulsions, and operating in all types of industries and serv- 
ices. The policy of “trade autonomy” has been debated, thought 
through very carefully, and found to be the wisest means of con- 
ducting a democratic labor movement. Centralization would 
eventuate in a complete monopoly of the labor market by the 
merged organization, a condition that would be not only clearly 
unworkable but aiso, of course, highly undesirable in a democracy. 

Because of this limited power of the national trade-union center 
over its chief affiliates, it can only exhort, threaten, and at best 
expel recalcitrants. Its constitution does not grant it the powcr 
to take over an affiliate and reorganize it, unless it voluntarily 
submits. Within its limited power, however, the AFL-CIO has 
acted decisively. Like other functional groups similarly situated, 
it has undoubtedly acted quickly because of the disquieting ex- 
posures that instigated the press and other public media to arouse 
a widespread critical public interest. 

Thus an Ethical Practices Committee was created, consisting 
of some of the most influential and able labor leaders, whose 
records are wholly unblemished. In addition to conducting inde- 
pendent investigations, it was instructed to draft ethical-practices 
codes for the guidance of the affiliates. Six in number, these codes 
cover the following matters: the issuance of local charters; pro- 
tection of health and welfare funds; rooting out racketeers, crooks, 
communists, and fascists; conflicts between personal financial in- 
terests and union duties; financial practices of unions; and union 
democratic processes. These codes were approved by the Execu- 
tive Council, and were later adopted by the second constitutional 
convention, in December 1957. Serious consideration is being 
given to enacting a code of conduct for lawyers employed by labor 
organizations. Some of these lawyers have been charged with 
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having acted in collusion with the dishonest labor leaders, thereby 
personally profiting beyond their legal fees. 

Two internationals have created public advisory boards to 
which members can appeal if not content with decisions affecting 
them made by the union officials. One is the former AFL Up- 
holsterers and the other is the CIO Auto Workers. 

As a result of the Ethical Practices Committee investigations 
and its recommendations, certain unions have been charged with 
various malpractices. These unions were ordered to rectify their 
conduct and take action against the dishonest leaders. Some of 
the unions so charged agreed to carry out the instructions but ac- 
tually failed to comply. Under careful scrutiny of officials of the 
merged organization they were called to account for the simulated 
reforms. Most of them then accepted monitor and other super- 
visory direction, and are now effectively cleaning house. 

Two large unions and one small one—the Teamsters and the 
Bakery and Laundry workers—defied the instruction, and have 
been expelled. But over 50 percent of the locals have rebelled 


against the old leadership of the Bakery Union, have withdrawn, 
and, with the assistance of the AFL-CIO, have founded a rival 
organization named American Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers. Likewise, a considerable number of locals have disaffiliated 
themselves from the Laundry Workers, and are in process of form- 
ing a separate union, also under the guidance of the AFL-CIO. 
Three other small internationals have accepted monitors and are 


in process of reorganization. 

In the meantime the Teamsters became involved in an injunc- 
tion suit instituted by a rank-and-file group. It was charged that 
the recent convention was illegal, since delegates were not selected 
according to constitutional provisions. By mutual consent the 
judge approved placing the union under three monitors for one 
year, with a view to rectifying the illegal practices. A few local 
teamster unions are also making an effort to clean house. Thus 
the smaller unions have in general submitted to housecleaning, 
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but the two powerful unions and the small one that have defied 
the AFL-CIO are now operating independently; in two of these 
the underworld elements are more solidly entrenched than before. 

Most employers are as apathetic as most of the rank-and-file 
union members and labor leaders. While deploring racketeering 
they are reluctant to become involved. Privately they may vigor- 
ously condemn the evil, but they shy away from openly participat- 
ing in attacking the problem. Some employers who deal with 
corrupt unions feel quite content to ignore the matter so long 
as it does not seriously affect them. Others seem satisfied with 
racketeering arrangements, from which they happen to profit. 
A few employers who appeared before the McClellan Committee 
have acknowledged the wrongfulness of their participation in these 
collusive practices, but some have taken the fifth amendment. The 
most vociferous employer groups are taking advantage of the 
scandalous developments within some unions in order to smear 
and possibly destroy all unions. They indiscriminately intimate 
that all unions are corrupt and anti-social. These employers seem 


uninterested in helping to clean the few corrupt and racket-ridden 


unions. 

Organized labor, hard-pressed and on the defensive, has chai- 
lenged employer organizations also to enact ethical-practices codes, 
and otherwise constructively participate in cleaning out racketeer- 
ing, both in the management and in the labor field. Following 
considerable delay the outstanding employer organization has 
promulgated a statement that could be described as an expression 
of good intentions rather than a comprehensive ethical-practices 
code; it lacks the thoroughness and incisiveness of the labor codes. 
Other employer organizations have so far not responded to this 
challenge. In retort to a similar challenge by organized labor 
and public personalities, the American Bar Association, through 
its president, expressed resentment at any interference with its 
internal affairs. Yet it is common knowledge that corporation 
lawyers, like labor lawyers, have in many instances proved to be 
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accomplices in racketeering and other anti-social practices and 
have profited thereby. Certainly the American Bar Association 
and also the local bar associations have a very specific responsibility 
in the matter, and should join ali honest and decent elements in 
coping with it. 

Public opinion, if it is to fulfill its full responsibility, must di- 
rect its attention to labor racketeering, and to racketeering in gen- 
eral. With the support of a strong public opinion, honest elements 
can actively participate in the eradication of this blight. 

Thus far the investigatory function of the government has per- 
formed admirably, through legislative bodies and committees, in 
exposing large-scale corruption and racketeering. If these investi- 
gations had not reached scandalous proportions, the public, leg- 
islators, law-enforcement branches, and organized labor would 
not have been shocked into action. The action following the 
shocking revelations regarding the New York and New Jersey 
waterfront and those of the McClellan and Douglas committees 
is evidence of the value of investigatory legislative committees. 
Unfortunately, however, the powers and functions of an investi- 
gatory committee can be used for improper and irrelevant pur- 
poses. It is the responsibility of the public to discourage such 
unfair deviations. The press and other media have played their 
role in making information of this kind widely available, although 
frequently not in the most effective or impartial manner. 

In the light of developments, the question arises whether the 
AFL-CIO, operating on the eminently practicable policy of 
“trade autonomy,” is adequately equipped to cope alone with 
labor racketeering. Apparently persuasive power in itself, aided 
by public condemnation, has influenced some of the small inter- 
nationals voluntarily to clean house. The decent elements in 
these unions, assisted by the AFL-CIO, have risen admirably to 
the occasion. Small unions are likely to respond to exhortation 
and threat of expulsion. They feel the need to be a part of the 


mainstream of the labor movement. They need its help, both 
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financially and morally, as well as other sustenance. But even a 
small union with an entrenched underworld element will defy 
the mandates of the top organization; and the stronger and larger 
unions are in a better position to defy public opinion and the 
threat of expulsion. Two of these large unions, the Longshore- 
men and the Teamsters, have even extended their collective-bar- 
gaining relations with employers, obtaining favorable concessions; 
they have also increased their membership and broadened their 
jurisdictions. 

Thus expulsion alone has not solved this difficult problem. In 
so far as the Longshoremen’s union is being cleaned it is through 
regulation by a bi-state government agency. Likewise, the Team- 
sters union is being supervised by three monitors under court 
orders. The results of this improvised arrangement are currently 
uncertain. It would seem that the prospects are remote, if not 
nil, of achieving through self-regulation the removal of entrenched 
racketeering and underworld forces from the larger and more 
powerful unions, and even from resisting small unions. Given the 
situation as we find it, therefore, it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that supplementary procedures are necessary in support of 
the sincere efforts of the honest labor leaders and the memberships. 
Self-regulation is desirable and preferable. Its exercise should 
be encouraged to the maximum degree. So far its accomplish- 
ments are commendable. But since racketeering is a social evil, 
and in certain cases its eradication is not possible by self-regula- 
tion, it becomes the responsibility of the government to intervene. 

In common with other functional economic groups, unions are 
naturally wary that government regulation may lead to unfair and 
unworkable machinery and provisions. They are fearful of licens- 
ing, which might subject the unions to hostile, bureaucratic super- 
vision. They also fear interference in their internal self-govern- 
ment by persons lacking intimate knowledge and experience. 
Originally, therefore, organized labor opposed all forms of regu- 
lation, insisting both that evil conditions are exaggerated and 
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that unions could clean their own house through self-regulation. 
But recently the more alert and socially conscious labor leaders 
have acknowledged that the government has a responsibility and 
a role to perform. 

This new attitude has developed piecemeal, and it is not clear 
how much and what kind of government regulation will be ac- 
ceptable to them. While severely criticizing some procedures of 
the McClellan Committee and charging that its report is unfair, 
organized labor recognizes that government investigations are es- 
sential. It also concedes that regulation of welfare funds is de- 
sirable, although union ieaders insist that wholly controlled em- 
ployer funds be treated similarly. Employer spokesmen deny 
this need. The official spokesmen for organized labor also ac- 
knowledge that the handling of union finances should be checked 
by the government. Some influential leaders even recognize that 
legislation might be helpful in assuring democratic practices 
within the unions. Organized labor on the whole rightfully in- 
sists that regulatory legislation affecting labor relations should 
also apply to dishonest employers and their middlemen. 

If labor alone, or in cooperation with honest management and 
supported by public opinion, cannot adequately cope with this 
dangerous and menacing problem, then government intervention 
is unavoidable. To some extent government has already injected 
itself. Offenders have been prosecuted, courts have issued injunc- 
tions and appointed monitors. Two states, New York and New 
Jersey, have instituted regulation by creating the Bi-State Water- 
front Commission, which supervises the conduct of labor relations 
on the docks. In this instance the conduct of both employers and 
unions is covered. It is hardly conceivable that government reg- 
ulation will terminate at this point. 

Even a cursory review of the social history of the United States 
discloses that the public will demand government regulation when 
a functional economic group, affecting the vital interests of so- 
ciety, becomes powerful, and especially when some of its com- 
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ponents are involved in scandalous conduct. Regulation of the 
railroads, banks, insurance companies, and other quasi-public 
services can be cited in illustration. Regulatory legislation has 
generally followed scandalous exposures by government investi- 
gatory agencies that shocked the public into demanding remedial 
action. But in demanding such legislation the public must insist 
that it be genuinely regulatory, not of the crippling or union- 
busting variety. Just as the public would not favor legislation that 
would either cripple or destroy our public utilities, banks, insur- 
ance companies, and so forth, it must take the same position in the 
case of legislation affecting labor unions. Organizations con- 
sisting of human beings selling their labor merit no less considera- 
tion than corporations vending inanimate commodities and 


services. 





MOTIVATION RESEARCH AND 
SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING 


BY ALVIN W. ROSE 


I. HIs inspiring and seminal role of pointing men toward rela- 
tively eternal themes amidst deceptive appearances—a role that in 
his resplendent years, I am told, few played better—Horace Kallen 
has suggested that the ultimate ascendancy for which modern so- 
ciety, any human association, can aspire lies in the proper orches- 
tration of the patterns of science, democracy, industrialization, 
and peace.' This observation of Professor Kallen’s, summarizing 
as it does his nearly half-century of study in philosophy and the 
social sciences, I believe to be one of the most profound of its kind 
in our time. 

Whether these four orientations—science, democracy, indus- 
trialization, and peace—taken together, properly portray the ends 
of true modernity and liberty constitutes a question that, for the 
purpose here, can remain open. I wish, however, to suggest these 
four concepts as a broad paradigm in terms of which some of the 
larger social issues, including the one for the present discussion, 
can profitably be conceived—to suggest, in other words, that a 
serious Opposition in any two or more of these four thoughtways 
breeds a society that is less free, less open, less dynamic, less infinite 
and boundless than otherwise would be the case. 


I 


The United States has an annual 400 billion dollar economy. It is 
capable of much more. But we are producing at much less than 
capacity, because our retail and wholesale inventories are saturated. 
Americans either cannot or will not consume our industrial goods 
on a scale commensurate with industry's ability to produce. Liter- 
ally billions of dollars in American banks, either on deposit or 


1 Horace Kallen, Modernity and Liberty (Buffalo 1947). 
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available as loans, are idle-surplus dollars. One of the industrial 
problems today, therefore, is to persuade consumers to use and 
part with this immense reservoir of surplus dollars. 

It is thought that, to a considerable degree, consumers have not 
been purchasing goods with these surplus dollars for the good 
reason that they do not feel it necessary.2, Most Americans al- 
ready possess perfectly usable stoves, automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, television sets, and clothes, and do not consider it necessary 
to buy new ones until the present ones wear out or become physi- 
cally obsolete. But industry, with billions of similar new items 
in warehouses, views this as an intolerable attitude, a sure road 
to depression. Thus the industrialist feels he must create in the 
thinking of consumers a desire for things they do not need, by 
making consumers regard as obsolescent the adequately function- 
ing mechanisms they already possess. 

But even if consumers can be persuaded to use excess dollars 
to purchase goods they don’t need, there remains for each producer 
the problem of persuading the consumer to buy his products rather 
than those of any of ten to a hundred other producers of the same 
commodity. There is relatively little, if any, difference in the 
basic substantive character of the various products of a given kind 
(the several detergents, the television models, the washing ma- 
chines, whiskies, refrigerators, and so on). Competition, auto- 
mation, the FCC, the FTC, the Alcohol and Tax Bureau, the 
Food and Drug Administration—all have assured a sameness of 
products: standardization. Hence the urgency of the industri- 
alist’s need to persuade consumers to purchase his own brand 
rather than another. 

The existence of surplus dollars, the need to create a psychology 
of obsolescence, and standardization of products, these three, 
constitute the necessity for advertising—in the amount of ten 
billion dollars per year. Now the advertising psychologists are 
fairly well agreed that there are three levels at which people are 
motivated to purchase goods. First, there is the level of rational, 


2 See Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders (New York 1957). 
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conscious choice—the level at which the individual is aware of 
what motivated his action and is able and willing to tell what it is. 
The second level is a rational, self-knowing area of consciousness 
in which the individual is aware of what motivated his action and 
is able but may be unwilling to state it. The third is the subcon- 
scious level, comprising that complex, hidden maze of all the mar- 
ket motives of which the consumer himself is not aware. At this 
level, for instance, American Airlines psychologists “discovered”’ 
that the real reason many businessmen do not fly is “‘a fear of post- 
humous guilt’’—a man’s fear that if he died in a plane crash his 
wife would think him stupid for not having used the railroad. Sim- 
ilarly, the analysts contend that the pleasure of women who bake 
cakes is in the symbolic acting out the birth of a child; or that peo- 
ple who eat prunes are tightwads, and tightwads are the product of 
fastidious anal training in childhood; or that the most successful 
supermarket food stores are those that hypnotize women with 
glamorous food packaging and displays, this hypnosis being observ- 
able from the drastically reduced number of eyewinks shown by 
those ladies who indiscriminately pile items into their food carts 


(the number of eyewinks per minute, we are told, rises sharply 
above normal as the cash-register attendant totals the amount due). 


And so on.’ 
In order to understand these latter two levels of consumer moti- 


vation, the industrialists need the psychologists. Hence the expand- 
ing empire of motivation research, the problem for discussion 
here: that study by industry of the inner needs and weaknesses 
and unconscious preferences of men, and the manipulation of 
these weaknesses and inclinations in order to coerce consumer 
behavior in the market. Motivation research in the United States 
is a billion-dollar-per-year business; nearly every major industry 
in the country is employing psychologists to pierce the mind of 
the consumer and, on the basis of the findings, to design adver- 
tising to cause the consumer to buy the industry's products. As 


8 See Ralph Goodman, “Freud and the Hucksters,” in Nation, vol. 176, February 
14, 1953, P- 143- 
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a consequence, there have developed among these motivation 
researchers essentially three rather sharply contending schools of 
thought as to the nature of the consumer's mind, the ways it should 
be studied, and the kinds of resulting advertising that should be 
advised.* 

First, there is the Freudian school of Ernest Dichter—the depth 
men. Motives for consumer purchases, according to this school, 
are lodged in the subconscious; are related to the innate libidinal 
instincts that become structured in the oral, anal, and phallic 
phases of early childhood experience; and therefore are to be 
understood through the traditional clinical techniques of depth 
interviews and projective techniques, administered thoroughly to 


only a few consumers. 

Then there is the socio-cultural school of Burleigh Gardner. 
These people view the human personality less as the product of 
the innate libido or the traumata of childhood than as the inter- 
nalization of the expectations and values of the social-class and 
other group norms in the context of which the personality develops 


and moves. Such a conception requires an adequate sampling of 
the varieties of social classes and subgroups that make up the Amer 
ican population. Hence the statistical approach to motivation 
research, including the pretesting of advertising designs. 

Finally there is the school of Dr. Herta Herzog. This group is 
eclectic, and sees some value in both the instinctive-psychological 
and the socio-cultural view of personality. Thus it attempts to 
locate potential market motives statistically; to validate and clarify 
the nature of these motives through depth interviews of approxi- 
mately one hundred potential consumers; to devise, on the basis 
of these depth interviews, a comprehensive questionnaire, which 
is administered to approximately 20,000 potential consumers in 
the several social classes and subgroups of the general population, 
thereby establishing the differential frequencies of the motives 
that were validated and clarified in the depth-interview phase; 


4See George H. Smith, Motivation Research in Advertising and Marketing (New 
York 1954). 
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and finally, to develop and pretest the advertising designs that 
flow from this comprehensive analysis.® 

As we shall see presently, the billion-dollar-per-year motivation- 
research program has contributed very little toward resolving this 
three-school controversy regarding the nature of motivation and 
perception and the resultant methodology and character of adver- 
tising copy. But before attempting an appraisal of its pursuits, 
two additional developments in motivation research should be 
mentioned. The first is a shift in thinking about the character 
of the consumer market to be analyzed; the second pertains to a 
new technique. 

Motivation researchers are advising American industry to di- 
rect much of its advertising to children. It is said that 71 percent 
of breakfast cereal is selected by children, 44 percent of packaged 
desserts, 35 percent of milk and dairy products, 32 percent of 
toothpaste, and 38 percent of family vacation sites.® The percent- 
ages are greater regarding cars, parlor furniture, and television 
sets. There are 17 million teen-agers in the United States now, 
and a 70 percent increase is expected within the next ten years. 
“Parents generally have little resistance or protection against 
youth’s bombardments. Thus, with parents rendered helpless, 
it becomes evident that youth is the market to reach.” 7 

What is more, some motivation researchers assure us that the 
fixing of these product preferences in childhood will guarantee 
consumer loyalty for a lifetime. Hence the probing of children’s 
motives and the resultant advertising appeals offering premiums 
for children—magic-ray guns, sixty-piece circus sets, space helmets, 
plastic sputniks. “Such manipulation of children in religion or 
politics would create a storm of protest,” observes Mr. Joseph Sel- 
lin (p. 306), “but children are fair game and legitimate prey in 
commerce.” 

But perhaps the most disturbing innovation in motivation re- 


5 Perrin Stryker, “Motivation Research,” in Fortune, vol. 53 (June 1956) p. 144. 
6 Joseph Sellin, “Selling the Kiddies,” in Nation, vol. 181, December 8, 1955, p. 305. 
7 Eric Sevareid, “The Teen Agers Take Over,” in Reporter, December 27, 1956, 


p- 2. 
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search has been the developing of a new technique: subliminal 
advertising. This consists of presenting to people, on a television 
or theater screen or over the radio, advertising stimuli at a level 
below the threshold of consciousness but at a sufficient intensity 
to influence the recipients’ marketing behavior. The consumer 
can presumably be persuaded to purchase a given commodity with- 
out being aware of the process of persuasion. Here, it is feared, 
the advertiser is circumventing the conscious ego, with its reality 
testing and other preservative defenses, and undermining the will 
to deliberate and to choose rationally. The device flashes the com- 
mercial over the air or on the television screen every five seconds 
while programs are in progress.* Each commercial is on the screen 
from 1/3000th to 1/zgoth of a second, which is too fast for the 
viewer to see it or to be aware of it and yet not too fast to register 
on his subconscious mind. There are two manufacturers of the 
device, as of this writing: the Subliminal Projection Co., Inc., of 
New York City, whose founder, Mr. James Vicary, is one of the 
pioneers in the field; and the Precon Process and Equipment Cor- 
poration of New Orleans. 

Does it actually work? One of Mr. Vicary’s projectors was in- 
stalled in a New Jersey motion-picture theater in 1956, and during 
a six-week period two advertising messages were subliminally pro- 
jected on the screen during the regular motion-picture program. 
One message said ‘Eat popcorn,” and the other said “Drink Coca- 
Cola.” During the test some 45,000 persons attended the theater. 
Sales figures over the test period were compared with previous sales 
in the theater lobby, to check any fluctuation in the sales of the 
products subliminally advertised; there were average increases 
of 57 percent in popcorn sales and 18 percent in Coca-Cola sales.® 

In much of the current periodical literature there is a rising tide 
of protest against industry's use of subliminal projection. The 
New Yorker fears that the Brave New World and 1984 are upon 


8 “Ads You'll Never See,” in Business Week, September 21, 1957. 

® Ross Wilhelm, “Are Subliminal Commercials Bad?,” in Michigan Business Re- 
view (January 1958) p. 26; Memorandum to Federal Communications Commission, 
from Subliminal Projection Co., Inc., January 13, 1958, pp. 1-2. 
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us. Organized religion is objecting strenuously. Such journals as 
America, Commonweal, Catholic World, and Christian Century 
express a fear that subliminal perception mechanisms will be em- 
ployed for the ends of mass political subversion, brainwashing, 
and other forms of immorality and vulgarity. In such non-re- 
ligious lay literature as the Nation, American Mercury, Atlantic 
Monthly, and Saturday Evening Post there is the general argument 
that “if Mr. Vicary’s subliminal perception projector does work, 
the consumer is being fooled; and if it does not work, the adver- 
tiser who pays for it is being fooled. In either case the abominable 
device should be banned forthwith.” And a distinguished Los 
Angeles businessman recently declared: ‘Himmler and Goebbels 
had, at least, the decency to commit suicide. In the absence of any 
such display of ethical sense on the part of James M. Vicary, I sub- 
mit that said gentleman be shot out of hand.” 7° 

The rising public indignation is indeed severe. It is felt that 
there are serious moral implications not only in subliminal ad- 
vertising but in motivation research in general. In his Hidden 
Persuaders, and elsewhere, Mr. Vance Packard has emphasized 
these moral implications. Do motivation researchers have the 
moral right to exploit people’s sexual sensitivities and yearnings 
for commercial purposes? Should they be allowed to play on 
hidden weaknesses, frailties, anxieties, aggressive feelings, dread 
of nonconformity, and infantile hangovers? What are the impli- 
cations of manipulating small children before they reach the age 
of legal responsibility? Does “let the buyer beware” absolve the 
motivation researchers of responsibility for vulgar manipulation? 
Is it true that anything that increases the gross national product 
is good for the country? Do motivation researchers have the right 
to circumvent the free will of men in a democratic society? Should 
they be allowed to appeal for our money by playing on our secret 
desires for self-enhancement? Have they the moral right to en- 
courage wastefulness by creating illusions of obsolescence? Does 


10 See John Brooks, “The Little Ad That Isn't There,” in Consumer Reports (Jan- 
uary 1958) p. 7. 
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the end justify the means? Briefly, in Packard’s words (p. 259), 
“What degree of intensity is proper in seeking to arouse desire, 
hatred, envy, cupidity, hope or any of the great gamut of human 
emotions on which {the motivation researcher] must play?” 

The problem, then, cast in Professor Kallen’s framework, con- 
cerns the relationship between the industrial, capitalistic ethic and 
democratic morality, with its complex of Judeo-Christian beliefs. 
The question, I suppose, is whether motivation researchers are 
acting in the interest of a Machiavellian capitalistic ethic that— 
when it is not bridled by the morality of democracy, the integrity 
of science, and the more inclusive eidolon of human peace—makes 
a man worth only as much as a thing. Thus the public demand 
is that social science confront the question whether motivation 


research is a new threat or a science. 

To this end it may be helpful to assess critically, though very 
briefly, and with a minimum of psychological esoterics, the under- 
lying psychology of motivation research—more specifically, in 
deference to limitations of space and what one judges to be the 


salience of interest, to discuss the psychology of subliminal per- 
ception. On the basis of this analysis we may confront the ques- 
tion of the implications of motivation research, especially of sub- 


liminal advertising. 


II 


There is consensus among psychologists that subliminal percep- 
tion does occur: it is possible to transmit a social stimulus to a 
human without him being conscious of receiving the stimulus. 
We have known this for almost a hundred years, and there has de- 
veloped a cumulative body of experimentation designed to clarify 
the subliminal perception process." Until about twenty-five years 
ago the experiments indicated that subliminal perception func- 
tions merely as an aid to stronger supraliminal (conscious) percep- 


11 See James Grier Miller, Unconscious (New York 1942); also R. C. Wilcott, “Sub- 
liminal Stimulation vs. Psychophysical Thresholds,” in Perceptual and Motor Skills, 


vol. 7 (March 1957) pp. 29-36. 
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tion. And even now it can be said with a fair measure of certainty 
that the greater portion of subliminal perception is worth while 
only as an enhancement of conscious perception processes. Never- 
theless, it is now pretty well established that objects may be sub- 


liminally perceived where there is no supporting supraliminal or 


conscious perception whatever." 

Two points are important to emphasize. In the first place, the 
range of subliminal intensity varies from person to person: even 
very weak stimuli can be perceived subliminally by some persons, 
but for others are below the intensity range for subliminal per- 
ception. In the second place, there is a considerable variation in 
individual thresholds, the upper end of the subliminal range; 
these thresholds are highly conditioned by dynamic factors, both 
within and without the organism. One of these dynamic factors 
of perception is the selectivity of the human organism. The per- 
sonality cannot be viewed as something passive that must helplessly 
perceive all the stimuli to which it is exposed. Experimental evi- 
dence suggests, rather, that the individual is a selecting, active 
organism that chooses the stimuli to which it responds; thus many 
human responses are pre-figured, anticipatory, and not simple 
reactions to physical stimuli.’ 

It is widely agreed that even within the framework of selectivity 
there are three psychological dimensions of perception, without 
any one of which consequent social action is unlikely. The first 
is the cognitive dimension: the object must be cognized—recog- 
nized or identified. Second, there is an affectational relation, the 
cathectic dimension: that is, some emotional attitude, however 
neutral, toward the object. And finally, wherever there is per- 
ception there is a dimension of evaluation. The standards in 


12See A. C. Williams, Jr., “Perception of Subliminal Visual Stimuli,” in Jour- 
nal of Psychology, vol. 6 (1938) pp. 187-99. 

13 See Leo Postman, “Perception and Social Behavior,” in Social Psychology at 
the Crossroads (Norman, Okla., 1950); also Bruner and Tagiuri, “The Perception 
of People,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954) Ch. 17, and Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order 
(New York 1922). 
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terms of which the individual cognizes, cathects, and evaluates, 
whether these be conscious or subconscious—in other words, the 
standards in terms of which he truly perceives—represent the 
internalized norms of society. This is merely to say that where 
the stimuli affront any of the cognitive, cathectic, or evaluative 
standards of the personality there is likely to be no perception 
that would coerce a corresponding overt action."* 

The subliminal advertisers do not disagree with these severe 
limitations to their efforts. Thus Mr. Vicary consistently main- 
tains that the material presented below the conscious perception 
limit must be acceptable or the result is likely to be negative (a 
recognition of the evaluative component of perception), and that 
people will not accept what they do not like, either consciously or 
subconsciously (a recognition of the affectational or cathectic di- 
mension of perception); and, finally, in his comment to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission on January 13, 1958 (p. 2), 
he said: “A subliminal message . . . can be effective only if it is 
related to previous advertising about the product in which the 
extensive selling arguments have already been established. There- 
fore, a subliminal message is a form of reminder advertising. Fur- 
thermore, this new kind of advertising does not produce a high 
proportion of recall of the product as in the case of visible adver- 
tising’—thus recognizing the cognitive dimension of perception 
and implying, as would indeed seem to be the case, that subliminal 
advertising is limited to sheer cognition of products recall, and 
this to a very limited extent. 

It would seem, therefore, that much of the public fear about 
subliminal advertising has no basis or validation in psychological 
theory or experimentation. All the known tests of the Vicary or 
Precon mechanisms, with the exception of the New Jersey theater 
experiment (popcorn), have shown the method to be ineffective, 
or its efficacy inconclusive. As Mr. Wilhelm has pointed out, why 
do people who dislike beer or liquor still refrain from purchasing 


14See Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, Toward a General Theory of Action 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952) Ch. 3. 
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it when they have for years been receiving subliminal impressions 
from bill boards while driving along, fromm newspapers and maga- 
zines while flipping the pages, from radios while switching from 
station to station? Why don’t men purchase corsets and dresses, 
after years of subliminally “seeing” them? Why do young adults 
still not wear hats? Or women smoke cigars? 

In short, the evidence suggests that while the transmission of 
subliminal stimuli is possible, this transmission either is of the 
non-symbolic character.that is representative of subhuman animal 
perception or, where it is symbolic, is restricted, given the selec- 
tive character of human perception, to mere cognition, and this 
in a very limited degree. There is as of now no subliminal per- 
ception mechanism known to science that can effectively coerce 
human action against the conscious, deliberate will of the people. 
Where cognitive, cathectic, and evaluative dimensions are 
achieved, the internalized societal standards of evaluation func- 
tion subliminally, even as they do at the conscious level; for these 
three dimensions of perception—adjusted, of course, in terms of 
the individual idiosyncratic—are acquired from the socio-cultural 
matrix in which one is socialized. 

Even so, the FCC has granted no patent for the use of a sublim- 
inal perception system of advertising. All three television net- 
works have banned its use, and the Code Board of the National 
Association of Broadcasting has barred subliminal advertising over 
radio. 

One could raise similar questions of reliability and validity 
about the whole field of motivation research. There is no agree- 
ment as to the underlying theory of motivation, no consensus as 
to the validity of techniques, and no validation of the effectiveness 
of the advertising designs that flow from these theoretical inquiries. 
In fact, some contend that the answers that motivation researchers 
give to industry about the motives of men are merely enlightened, 
commonsense speculations. Thus Mr. Ralph Goodman suggests 
that the motivation researchers reveal more about the industrialist 
than about the consumer; as he puts it (op. cit., p. 236), “Big busi- 
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ness . . . is dominated by the social thinking of wealthy suburban- 
ites. ‘These people are unaware of the aspirations of people who 
live on the other side of the railroad tracks. To be told something 
of these aspirations is a real help to the industrialist. Common 
sense, dressed in trappings of science and offered at a high price, 
is respected and bought.” 


III 


But underneath the popular interest in motivation research and 
subliminal advertising there may be developing a considerable, 
silent, as yet unarticulated public anxiety regarding the emer- 
gence of a new segment of power in contemporary society—that of 
mass-communications media. It probably could be demonstrated 
that those who manage and operate these mass media, as contrasted 
with those who own them, are of essentially middle-class orien- 
tation. If this is true, the real implication here is simply that we 
may have to reconsider the present polarity of theory about the 
locus of power and influence in contemporary society in this 
country. 

One of these two polar theories suggests that American power 
resides at the top of the social pyramid, that the power to make 
decisions of national and international consequence is now clearly 
lodged in a few political, economic, and military leaders who form 
an elite from which flow all the major economic, social, and poli- 
tical decisions of our time.® The other view is that the real effec- 
tive power deciding our major issues is not at the top, but rather 
at the bottom—with the masses. “The rule to which there are 
few exceptions is that at critical junctures, when the stakes are 
high, the prevailing mass opinion will impose what amounts to a 
veto upon changing the course on which the government is at the 
time proceeding. The people have imposed a veto upon the judg- 
ments of informed and responsible officials. They have com- 

15 See C. Wright Mills, The New Men of Power (New York 1948); also the same 


author's “Structure of Power in American Society,” in British Journal of Soci- 
ology, vol. g, no. 5 (March 1958) pp. 29-41. 
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pelled the governments, which usually knew what would have 
been wiser, or was necessary, or was more expedient, to be too late 
with too little, or too long with too much, too pacifist in peace, too 
bellicose in war, too neutralist or appeasing in negotiation or too 
intransigent. Mass opinion has acquired mounting power in this 
century. It has shown itself to be a dangerous master of decisions 


when the stakes are life and death.” 7° 

The view that the locus of American power is at the top contends 
that mass media do little more than rationalize and intentionally 
obscure the machinations of the power elite; the lower-class hy- 
pothesis would suggest, on the other hand, that mass media do 
little more than appease the vulgar, innocent preferences of the 
mass. The legitimacy of these two antithetical propositions about 
American power will have to be established by empirical research. 
The paradox that both enjoy wide currency in social science is a 
matter irrelevant to the present discussion. What is of moment 
would seem to be that irrespective of the upper-class or lower-class 
allegiance of mass media, they do comprise a middle power, a 
third force; these vehicles are capable of such manipulation of 
the general will that they and their users raise one of the major 
problems of social responsibility in our time. 

But this social responsibility applies no more to the advertisers 
than to those who needlessly alarm people about the advertisers’ 
supposedly insidious designs—those who would, by implication, 
without incontrovertible substantiation, cause the American 
people to fear a mass invasion of the privacy of their minds and to 
suspect a ruthless inversion of their system of morality. The con- 
cern about the morality of advertising may be noble, but restraint 
and candor are necessities for any effective idealism. It is possible 
that there is really nothing wrong in the desire of industry to give 
the people what they want. This has been the genius of our 
economy. The problem may be that there are those who pre- 
fer to tell the people what they should have. This too is a right 
that should be guarded from excessive prior restraint, one that 


16 Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (Boston 1955) pp. 19-20. 
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should establish its legitimacy in the free market of the competi- 
tion of ideas. 

It would be difficult to conclude that one should regard mo- 
tivation research as a threat, though an attempt has been made 
here to establish that neither is it a science. It would be difficult 
to conclude that subliminal advertising should be suppressed. 
Suppressive action, as Mr. Justice Holmes once put it, can be justi- 
fied only by subversive action or by immediate and certain incite- 
ment thereto. Motivation research does not appear to be sub- 
versive, nor does there appear to be any immediate and certain 
danger from its activity. If the motivation researchers are attempt- 
ing to fool the people, it is not yet established that this can be done 
for long. The nation has not done badly by concurring with Lin- 
coln that calling a horse’s tail his leg does not make five legs, but 
four legs and a liar. 

Infringements of moral responsibility must be exposed, of 
course, but in appraising subliminal advertising we ought above 
all remember, with Professor Kallen, that our society must be kept 
free for men to think and experiment, that “free trade in the 
things of the spirit is the life of the spirit and that nothing in such 
trading can be rigid, fixed or compulsive.” The human mind, 
in a democratic society, must not be protected or shielded from 
threatening ideas; our long-run experience has been that in the 
relentless exposure of the mind, free men acquire and sustain the 
texture of fortitude to survive in a hardy climate. 

What we want to encourage is, I would say, the strenuous mood 
and attitude of what T. V. Smith called the creative sceptic.'* 
With reference to the morality of motivation research, and more 
specifically of subliminal advertising, that creative scepticism of 
the people might well be brought to consider the larger issues of 
the ethical relationship of psychological science and scientists to 
industry, the obligation of industry to the consumer public, and 
the responsibility and morality of a free press, of popular journal- 
ism, in a democratic society. 


17 T. V. Smith, Creative Sceptics (Chicago 1934). 





ATOMIC-POWER DEVELOPMENT 
IN INDIA: PROSPECTS 
AND U.S. ROLE” 


BY DANIEL WIT AND ALFRED B. CLUBOK 


D URING the last thirteen years, as on numerous other occasions 
in the past, mankind has come into possession of a major techno- 
logical development as a by-product of war and preparation for 
war. This latest great advance in human mastery of our natural 
environment is the ability to induce and then control atomic fis- 
sion. Apart from its immense effect on the art of war, this new 
form of power provides another source of energy in our energy- 
starved world, with the potential not merely of supplementing the 
traditional fossil fuels and falling water but actually of substitut- 
ing for all of them. Moreover, so concentrated is the power to be 
derived from the splitting of atoms that if one pound of uranium 
or thorium could be completely converted into energy it would 
be equal to 1,250 tons of bituminous coal. Even with a 25 percent 
conversion of heat energy into electrical energy, one pound of nu- 
clear fuel can supply about 2.7 million kilowatt hours, as compared 
to the one kilowatt hour obtainable from a pound of coal. 

In a restless world in which the greatest number of people are 
classified as members of underdeveloped communities, and in 
which many of those same people have just recently gained their 
freedom from foreign overlordship, industrialization is the magic 
term employed to designate what is necessary both to economic 
improvement in standards of living and to the maintenance of 
hard-won national independence. This universal rebellion against 
both destitution and colonialism quite obviously necessitates for- 
eign-policy responses by the great, industrially advanced nations. 


* The authors are indebted to the University of Michigan Memorial Pheonix Re- 
search Project for making this study possible. 
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“Competitive coexistence’’ between the Communist and the 


Western states enhances this need for foreign-policy concern with 
the misfortunes of others. Thus the harnessing of nuclear fission 
to produce electricity compels world leaders like the United States 
to consider the extent to which atomic-power assistance can be em- 
ployed abroad to win friends, influence people, and promote hu- 
man welfare and freedom. For the potential recipients of such 
aid, there arises the necessity to evaluate the feasibility of employ- 
ing nuclear energy in their societies, the splitting of atoms not 
being an automatic panacea for all the material ills of underde- 
veloped lands. 

The broad framework for an American atomic-power foreign 
policy was established by the 1954 Atomic Energy Act, which makes 
provision for American assistance to other nations in the peaceful 
employment of nuclear fission either on a bilateral basis through 
a form of executive agreement (an “agreement for cooperation’) 
or multilaterally through an “international arrangement” in the 
form of a treaty or an executive agreement approved by both houses 
of Congress. Under this Congressional authorization, which re- 
quires amendment to enhance its scope and utility, the United 
States has already entered into approximately thirty bilateral 
“agreements,” and has been a leader in the negotiations to estab- 
lish an atomic-energy agency, affiliated with the United Nations, 
that would supervise international employment of the “peaceful 
atom.” Nonetheless, to date, such American efforts have been 
restricted primarily to the provision of research assistance rather 
than extending actual atomic-power help, and no complete and 
really adequate program has been created. Though aid is pos- 
sible under existing law, both the statutory framework and the 
policy conception require improvement. 

The desirability of proffering atomic-power development as- 
sistance to India is especially controversial. Quite obviously, this 
controversy does not derive from a lack of importance of India 
in Asian or world affairs. Rather, it stems from the character of 
Indian foreign policy and from the contribution to Indian eco- 
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nomic progress that could be made by the early intySduction of 
an atomic-power development program. Both consf{derations, and 
particularly the second, require exploration before any firm rec- 
ommendations concerning American assistance can be developed. 

THE ForeiGn-Po.icy Issuk 

Uncertainty as to the foreign-policy justifications for an Ameri- 
can extension of atomic-power assistance to India has the same 
basis as the debates over proffering any other type of American 
help to Mr. Nehru’s government: the latter’s neutralist or “‘inde- 
pendent” foreign policy. Therefore, in so far as the general policy 
question is concerned, a decision in favor of atomic-power aid must 
be weighed in terms of its compatibility with the other facets of 
American foreign policy as well as in the light of its contribution 
to American national self-interest. 

The national-interest justifications for all forms of American 
help to India are several, and emerge not only from the components 
of American self-interest in world affairs but also from the out- 
standing relevant characteristics of contemporary India. Since 
both of these subjects have received extensive treatment in the 
past, we need only summarize the argument here. In general, 
it is essential to recognize that American national interest involves 
the promotion of democracy and the independence of other peoples 
as well as the enhancement of American power, independence, 
and wellbeing. This understanding is particularly needed today. 

In dealing with India, American policy confronts one of the 
largest and most populous lands, recently emerged from colonial- 
ism, whose position in Asia is of major consequence politically, 
economically, militarily, and psychologically. Moreover, it is a 
country whose Western-trained and domestically anti-Communist 
leadership is committed to national development through reason- 
ably democratic though moderately socialistic means. As a result, 
India stands forth in Asia as a major representative of the primary 
alternative to the procedures and system of Communist China. 

In recognition of this situation, the United States has already 
provided India with a considerable amount of economic and tech- 
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nical assistance, despite serious misgivings in some political circles. 
These misgivings derive, of course, from Mr. Nehru’s particular 
brand of neutralism, which involves very free criticism of Wash- 
ington in conjunction with an apparent willingness to accept the 
self-evaluations of the Soviet Union and Communist China as to 
their pacific intentions in world affairs. But despite this imbal- 
ance in public utterances, the Nehru government has so far re- 
mained loyal, within the limits of local and regional obstacles, 
both to its democratic ideals and to its desire to avoid “cold war” 
commitments. Simultaneously, it has been very effective in re- 
pulsing Communist efforts within India to gain controi of the state. 
Therefore the justifications for an American foreign policy that 
aids India to succeed in its efforts to develop economically, within 
the framework of political democracy, continue to prevail. 

The feasibility for India of early atomic-power development is 
another matter. Despite its many intangibles and uncertainties, 
it can be investigated with reasonable accuracy by considering the 
objectives of Indian economic planning and governmental leader- 
ship, the country’s national power requirements and resources, 


comparative economic costs, and the possible uses for atomic 


power that can be anticipated in the near future. 

INDIAN ECONOMIC PLANNING 

To combat the poverty that marks India as an underdeveloped 
land, the nation’s governmental and intellectual leadership has 
committed itself to reasonably specific economic planning based 
on an objective evaluation of the distance to be traveled before an 
adequate standard of living can be attained. Though the initial 
steps toward the establishment of an industrial economy were 
taken about a century ago, and India ranks at present among the 
first ten industrialized nations of the world, her current level of 
productivity is significant internationally solely because of the 
size of the nation. On an actual per capita basis, Indian produc- 
tion of both consumer and producer goods is but a fraction of 
that of the leading industrial countries. 

This situation is not caused by severe shortages of the raw ma- 
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terials vital to industrialization, for India possesses great iron de- 
posits as well as very substantial reserves of manganese, titanium, 
beryllium, chrome, gypsum, and mica. Nonetheless, as the Plan- 
ning Commission acknowledged in the First Five-Year Plan 
launched in 1951-52, “The relative backwardness of industrial 
development in India may be judged from the fact that in 1948- 
19 factory establishments accounted for only 6.6 percent of the 
total national income and that the labor force engaged in them 
was only about 2.4 million or 1.8 percent of the working popula- 
tion.””? An investigation of the distribution of labor within the 
nation’s industrial complex further demonstrates the extent to 
which we are dealing with a fairly typical underdeveloped country: 
in 1954, of those persons employed in factory establishments, 46.3 
percent were engaged in the production of cotton or jute goods, 
13.9 percent in food processing, and 4.9 percent in tobacco proces- 
sing; only 8.5 percent of the factory population was actually en- 
gaged in the processing of non-metallic minerals or in the basic 
metal industries.” 

To increase productivity and generate balanced economic 
growth, the First Five-Year Plan emphasized agricultural develop- 
ment as an essential prerequisite to any other expansion. The 
government thereby took the sound democratic position that in- 
creases in the vital net capital-investment rate, as well as 
improvement of the standard of living during the initial phases 
of industrialization and in a period of population growth, depend 
on the health of agriculture. The Indian Plan’s overall invest- 
ment in the industrial sector of the economy was therefore smaller 
than the investment in the agricultural sector in this first stage. 

On the other hand, investment in the specific areas of power, 
communication, and transportation was emphasized. The singling 
out of these three areas for heavy investment was in accord with 
an International Monetary Fund survey recommendation to the 


1 India, Planning Commission, First Five Year Plan, People’s Edition (New Delhi 


1953) P- 177: 
2 See United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Economic Survey 
of Asia the Far East, 1954 (Bangkok 1955) p. 115. 
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Indian government, to the effect that such investment “is a pre- 
requisite for the expansion of industrial as well as agricultural 
production” and is particularly essential to “the development ol 
more efficient production in many small-scale establishments, in- 
cluding cottage industries,” which depend on “the availability ol 
cheap power.” ® 

The Second Five-Year Plan, which was launched during the 
spring of 1956, places greater emphasis on the industrial sector, 
contemplating increases in producer goods of 150 to 175 percen: 
while consumer goods are scheduled for a 20 percent increase. 
Heavy industries like steel, cement, electrical machinery, and rai!- 
way transport are to be developed significantly, jobs are to be pro 
vided in numbers sufficient at least to ameliorate the effect of an 
anticipated 11 million new workers by 1961, and national income 
is to be increased by 5 percent each year, to produce a total five. 
year increase of 25 percent. Simultaneously the essential powe: 
facilities are also to be expanded greatly. Thus serious planning 
for economic development does exist in India. 

NATIONAL POWER REQUIREMENTS 

But in spite of the above targets an analysis of the power factor, 
admittedly vital to the industrialization process, reveals a very 
considerable shortage in general, and an extremely limited supply 
of electric power in particular. In the typical vein of all under- 
developed countries, inanimate sources of power supply at present 
a mere 35 percent of the nation’s power, the remaining 65 percent 
being derived from the muscular energy of man and beast. More- 
over, even the energy obtained from inanimate fuels is in large 


measure a result of animai waste products: in 1947 the burning 
of dung supplied at least 73 percent of the total energy produced by 
inanimate sources of power.* We thus find that in 1954 the total 
electrical generating capacity of India’s public utilities was approxi- 
mately 2.3 million kilowatts, with private plants owned by indus- 


8 International Monetary Fund, Economic Development with Stability, A Report to 
the Government of India (Washington 1953) p. 23. 
4 Palmer Putnam, Energy in the Future (New York 1953) p. 352- 
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tries and railways generating an additional 0.6 million KW; and 
to attain this level, total generative capacity had been expanded 
46 percent between 1949 and 1953. This is in marked contrast 
to even a semi-developed nation like Japan, which, with approxi- 
mately 260 million fewer people, has a current generative capacity 
of about 13.3 million KW. In comparison to the United States’ 
103 million KW or so, the Indian power supply is microscopic. 

The results of such a completely inadequate energy base have 
been periodic shortages of electricity in the major cities, the neces- 
sity for many industries to provide their own power plants or ex- 
pensive stand-by diesel units for use during periods of shortage, 
and an extremely low per capita energy consumption. To mect 
the demands of its development program, the Indian government 
has estimated that under the Second Five-Year Plan electrical 
generating capacity must be increased by about 2.5 million KW. 

Not only is the total electric-power generating capacity of India 
completely inadequate for the nation’s own needs and plans for 
the future; its distribution is also excessively concentrated within 
the country. Approximately 45 percent of total generating ca- 
pacity is to be found in the two large industrial complexes of 
which Calcutta and Bombay are the cores. Therefore, while 
almost all large cities are electrified, electric power is almost non- 
existent in the Indian agricultural village, where the masses of the 
population live. Not only increases in total capacity but also im- 
proved distribution are essential to a modernization of the econ- 
omy and an improvement in the standard of living. 

INDIAN POWER RESOURCES 

The obvious question arises now as to the cause of this extremely 
severe power shortage, which constitutes a major handicap to indus- 
trialization and the improvement of mass welfare. The question 
is particularly important in any attempt to evaluate the feasibility 
of atomic power tor India, and the assistance role to be played 
by the United States in this regard. 

A survey of the Indian power-resource structure soon reveals 
that the difficulty is not primarily attributable to any miserliness 
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of nature in the land of Gandhi. India’s reserves of economically 
recoverable coal, for example, are estimated at 40,000 million 
tons. At the present production rate of approximately 40 million 
tons, this provides a life expectancy for coal reserves of about 
1,000 years. Though an enlarged industrial plant will naturally 
reduce this expectancy, it seems sound to conclude, as Dr. Bhabha 
did at Geneva, that the “coal reserves . . . appear to be sufficient 
in principle to enable the industrialization of the country at the 
maximum rate which can be considered feasible during the next 
few decades.” 5 

The inadequate level of thermal-power production stems not 
from a scarcity of coal but from an inability to utilize the resources 
fully. This has been caused by several factors. For one thing, 
Indian mining technology has generally been primitive. Another 
limitation has been the tribal character of most workers, who re- 
turn to their villages at harvest time. In addition, living and 
working conditions at the collieries have been extremely poor, with 
a resultant monthly fluctuation in output of as much as 100 per- 
cent at some collieries, and generally low worker output. Another 
limiting factor has been the geographical concentration of India’s 
coal reserves; the states of Bihar and West Bengal supply more 
than 80 percent of the coal produced; this has placed a great bur- 
den on the inadequate rail transportation, and also has contributed 
to the cost. Finally, there is the fact that Indian railways them- 
selves consume approximately one-third of the annual production. 
Thus though India possesses coal reserves sufficient to meet her 


general short-term industrial expansion needs, their utilization has 


faced and continues to face significant obstacles whose elimination 
requires a considerable and a costly modernization of technology, 
manpower, and transportation. 

A similar pattern is apparent in regard to India’s hydroelectric 
resources. Despite the fact that her hydroelectric potential in 


5H. J. Bhabha, “The Role of Atomic Power in India and its Immediate Possibili- 
ties,” in United Nations, Peaceful Uses of Atomic Power, vol. 1 (New York 1956) 


Pp. 103. 
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horsepower is second only to that of the Soviet Union,* a number 
of restrictions on its full employment have been present. For 
example, the monsoon climate produces extreme variations in 
water flow, and creates a necessity for large reservoirs, involving 
considerable construction time and cost in order to harness this 
“hydel.”” Moreover, some of India’s potential sites are far re- 
moved from both existing transportation and electrical-transmis- 
sion grids, as well as from the major industrial centers. Obstacles 
like these have prevented the rapid expansion of hydropower to 
date, with the result that only 32 percent of installed generating 
capacity is based on falling water, while steam accounts for 60 
percent and diesel units provide 8 percent. With estimates of 
India’s water-power potential ranging from go to 40 million KW, 
present utilization thus amounts to a mere 2 percent of potential. 
Opportunities for the expansion of hydroelectric power obviously 
remain considerable, though difficult to take advantage of. 

The other major traditional source of power, petroleum, is 
definitely in short supply. Almost all known domestic reserves — 
are located in Assam, and the 65 to 70 million gallons produced 
annually constitute a mere 7 percent of current need; obviously 
this does not provide a basis for sustaining industrial expansion. 

In contrast to this, however, India does have a very great energy 
potential in the field of fissionable material. Though her known 
deposits of uranium are small, her thorium deposits are the largest 
in the world. Known reserves of this fertile material (which can 
be employed as a nuclear fuel though it cannot of itself launch 
the nuclear reaction) are estimated at 150,000 to 180,000 tons. 
So great a supply of thorium, if utilized in properly designed re- 
actors, could make an Indian atomic-power program virtually 
self-sufficient. 

Thus a survey of natural power resources prompts the conclu- 
sion that India has the raw materials for that great expansion of 
electric-power generation which is vital to her economic develop- 
ment plans and aspiration. What must be determined for both 


6 See C. N. Eakil, Economic Consequences of Divided India (Bombay 1950) p. 232. 
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Indian and American policymakers is the relative attractiveness 
of developing traditional and nuclear potential. 

CoMPARATIVE Economic Costs OF POWER SOURCES 

Crucial to a determination of the feasibility of atomic-power 
development in India is the matter of cost. Costs are particularly 
important in a land like this, where investment capital is in ex- 
tremely short supply while development plans heighten the de- 
mands to be made upon it. The annual net investment rate of 
India was about 5 percent of the national income at the beginning 
of the First Five-Year Plan, and was intended to climb to a little 
more than 7 percent by the end of that period. In contrast, the 
developed countries of Western Europe and North America aver- 
age 15 percent or more of far higher national incomes. Because 
of this low rate of domestic capital accumulation, India must look 
abroad for finance capital. Thus, with government officials esti- 
mating that the Second Five-Year Plan faces a gap in foreign-ex- 
change resources of about $1.5, billion, India is turning to private 
European investors for the first time in more than twenty-five 
years, as well as to major foreign governments able to extend loans. 

In such circumstances a comparison of conventional and atomic 
power costs becomes obviously of extreme importance. The areas 
of primary concern in such a comparison are construction, fuel, 
and operation and maintenance costs. Electrical transmission and 
distribution costs would not be affected by the use of nuclear fuels, 
the normal facilities continuing to function once the steam had 
been developed through nuclear fission. 

At present the cost of generating electric power for the operation 
of public-utility thermal plants varies considerably in India, ac- 
cording to geographic location and the proximity of the plant to 
coal sources; the range runs from about 4.5 mills per kilowatt 
hour to a high of about 15-7 mills at industrial centers remote 
from coal supplies. For nuclear power the latest estimates of 
generating costs range from 7 to 11 mills per KWH, depending 
on the type of reactor to be employed, and thus at present atomic- 
power generation would be competitive with thermal power only 
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in the higher-cost regions of the country. And when these gener- 
ating-cost estimates for atomic power are placed alongside those 
pertaining to hydropower, nuclear fission becomes clearly non- 
competitive. As is normally true throughout the world, the cur- 
rent to be obtained from falling water is extremely cheap. The 
average generating cost per KWH for seven of the most recent 
hydroelectric projects in India is estimated at 2.7 mills. 

Also on the construction side of the cost picture, the most mean- 
ingful figures are in general to the present disadvantage of atomic 
power. Dr. Bhabha, the Chairman of India’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has estimated that capital costs for atomic-power plants in 
his country will run about $420 per kilowatt, which would make 
them some 65 percent higher than the average cost for the con- 
struction of a conventional thermal plant. This extra demand on 
the limited investment capital available, when combined with the 
current inability of nuclear power to produce significant savings in 
generation costs, makes it questionable that at present atomic power 
would be economically competitive with thermal-power develop- 
ment in India. 

As for hydroelectric construction, the average cost for sixteen 
recent or proposed projects is about $252 per KW, with the range 
running from $105 to $420. Actually the capital cost for such 
projects is higher than these figures indicate, for most of them 
are multi-purpose projects and a substantial part of the expendi- 
ture is charged to irrigation, thus not being listed as a power cost. 
Nonetheless, the fact that in some cases capital costs are relatively 
close when one compares hydropower and nuclear power is not 
decisive in favor of the latter. The great advantage of hydro- 
power in regard to the costs of generation is difficult to overcome. 
As Dr. Bhabha has commented (op. cit., p. 108), “the obvious 
conclusion is that, wherever power is needed and it is feasible to 
generate it by water power, this should be done in preference to 
other methods.” 

Tue ScrENTIFIC MANPOWER POOL 

To the economic deterrents to the launching of any early full- 
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scale atomic-power development program in India, one must add 
the problem of adequate scientific manpower. In large measure 
this problem derives not so much from the unavailability of uni- 
versity training as from the fact that the universities are not pro- 
ducing a very great number of scientists and technicians. Thus 
during 1950-51 only 13,368 Indians were studying engineering 
and technology, while 31,997 were taking commerce courses, 
whereas recent figures reveal that in Japan, with her far smaller 
population, 41,227 students were enrolled in engineering and 
technology as compared with 6,962 in commerce. The National 
Planning Commission's Engineering Personnel Committee, as. 


signed the task of evaluating manpower needs under the Second 
Five-Year Plan, has concluded that the engineering personnel to 
be trained in new institutions proposed under the Plan will have 
to be supplemented by 1,690 additional engineers of various types, 
plus 3,180 civil-diploma holders, 1,700 mechanical-diploma holders, 


and 50 electrical-diploma holders. To meet these demands the 
Committee recommended to the Planning Commission that other 
new institutions be opened, and that the capacity of existing facil- 
ities be expanded by 20 percent for graduate training and by 25 
percent for diploma training. 

Not only is there a need for greatly increased numbers of scien- 
tific personnel, but the quality of Indian higher education itself 
has been seriously questioned.?. There is a mounting belief that 
the actual operation of a nuclear-power system demands not a 
great number of nuclear physicists and engineers but, rather, a 
large number of technicians to utilize what the scientific elite have 
created. The development of even such a pool of skilled tech- 
nicians will probably require a special concentration on this form 
of training in at least some of the higher educational institutions, 
and a reasonable degree of student interest in such careers. A 
shortage of skilled manpower for an elaborate atomic-power pro- 


gram appears to exist at the moment. 


7 See Alfred S. Schenkman, “Higher Education in India,” in Far Eastern Survey, 
vol. 23, no. 2 (February 1954) pp. 24-28. 
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The foregoing analyses appear to indicate that any case for 
atomic power in India during the next decade or so must be based 
on special considerations rather than on the general advantages of 
atomic power over fossil fuels and falling water—and this despite 
the fact that costs will become increasingly favorable to nuclear 


power as more efficient reactors are developed. Those special 


considerations that do operate in favor of some atomic-power de- 
velopment are both economic and psychological. 

PossisLe Uses For ATOMIC POWER 

To begin with, nuclear power can make a contribution to Indian 
economic development in particular regions of the vast country, 
despite its generally disadvantageous position for the immediate 
future. Regions exist now, and others will probably appear as 
economic development plans unfold, that require power but are 
remote from both hydroelectric and coal supplies. To introduce 
the necessary thermal power in such areas by transhipment of coal 
from distant mines on an already overburdened railway system 
(which is not adequately supplemented by water or roads) would 
raise costs tremendously, and would not even be possible in some 
instances, because of inadequacies in the extensive but still not 
complete rail coverage of this subcontinent. These considera- 
tions seem particularly apropos in eflorts to develop central and 
southern India. 

Another condition operating in favor of a limited introduction 
of nuclear power is the fact that in some areas marked cut fon 
early industrial expansion, any tapping of the available falling- 
water resources is regarded as so elaborate and time-consuming a 
task that government plans call for the creation of thermal facili- 
ties. Such areas, when also far removed from coal supplies, would 
offer an opportunity for the introduction of atomic power.  Ex- 
amples are the already established industrial centers of Ahmada- 
bad, Madras, and Bombay. The capital released by not engaging 
in an expansion of railway rolling stock and facilities necessary to 
the movement of large shipments of coal might, in the future, 


make atomic power competitive in these locales. 
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In so far as non-economic factors favorable to nuclear-powei 
development in India are concerned, the most outstanding is prob- 
ably the degree of interest in all forms of applied research already 
demonstrated by the Indian government. With an “awareness of 
the important role which applied research can play in building 
up an underdeveloped country . . . [and] with the active personal 
interest of Prime Minister Nehru. . . [the government] has taken 
the lead in setting up a chain of national laboratories in chemistry, 
physics, metallurgy, fuels, glass and ceramics, food and drugs, with 
plans for units in leather, building construction, road research and 
electrochemical research.” * As early as 1948 an Indian Atomic 
Energy Commission was established, which has since created a 
reactor study group to develop designs for domestically built re- 
actors. Asa result of this group's efforts, the Indians already have 
in operation a small research reactor of their own manufacture, 
and are building a much more advanced one with the financial 
assistance of the Canadian government. A _ heavy-water factory 
is planned for Nangal in the Punjab. 

Activities of this sort—in addition to the government’s discovery 
of uranium in Rajasthan, its hopes about uncovering radioactive 
materials in Andhra, its expressed willingness since July 1955 to 


accept uranium ores or concentrates at scheduled rates guaranteed 


for five years, and its work in surveying its thorium resources- 
have placed India in a position of atomic leadership among under 
developed nations. Ina recently completed survey of Asian atomic 
needs and possibilities, an American team of scientists sponsored 
by the Brookhaven National Laboratory stated the view that India 
leads in Asia in the actual construction of research devices, and is 
second only to Japan in the level of its program. 

The intensity of Indian official interest in atomic power, plus 
the success to date in acquiring a leadership position among the 
less industrialized states, would suggest the present existence of 
both a planning and a psychological commitment to the develop- 
ment of this new energy source. In such circumstances, United 


8 Eugene Staley, The Future of Underdeveloped Countries (New York 1954) p. 247 
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States policy cannot afford to ignore the Indian interest in nucleat 
power. The previous record of misjudgment and error in psy- 
chological and economic assistance must not be repeated. 

INDIA AND AMERICAN NUCLEAR FOREIGN POLICY 

[he foregoing analysis of the possible contribution to Indian 
industrialization that might be made by atomic power suggests 
that American foreign policy should provide limited nuclear as- 
sistance to India for the immediate future. Such assistance should 
be limited, because the current value to India of atomic power 
is definitely limited. Some assistance should be provided, however, 
because it can facilitate Indian economic development and also 
because the Indian leadership's serious interest in this form of 


energy provides the United States with an opportunity for the 


psychological and propaganda advancement of American national 


interest. Washington cannot ignore the fact that, through a “‘com- 
bination of Soviet adaptability, American clumsiness and Indian 
shortsightedness,” the view prevails in India that the United States 
is determined to destroy the Soviets by force and has “abandoned 
the anti-colonial peoples in favor of what we take to be our mili- 
tary security,” while Moscow seeks to preserve peace, relax its dic- 
tatorship, and give positive aid to the liberation of colonial 
peoples.® 

Nor can American foreign policy ignore Indian resentment of 
United States military aid to Pakistan (which Indians feel may be 
employed against them rather than against the Communists), 
Indian ‘“‘sensitivity to color,” which meshes with the suspicions 
concerning American interest in Asiatic wellbeing, Indian fears 
that SEATO is partly aimed at isolating India, and Indian resent- 
ment of the need to beg for American aid and then, having re- 
ceived it, being subjected to what is considered excessively close 


supervision of its utilization.’ 


'See A. M. Rosenthal, “India: A Case History in the ‘Cold War,’” in New York 
Times Magazine, February 5, 1956, pp. 9, 40. 

10 See the discussion by Marshall Windmiller, “America’s Relations with India: 
\ Re-Appraisal,” in‘Far Eastern Survey (March 1956) PP- 33-38. 
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From 1952 to 1956 the United States provided India with some 
$267 million in technical and financial assistance (loans and 
grants), plus a wheat loan worth $192 million. Obviously the 
benefits to American prestige in India derived from this aid have 
not been commensurate with its quantity. The American am 
bassador to New Delhi, John Sherman Cooper, publicly stated 
that the lack of Indian appreciation stems from the fact that such 
aid has been neither adequate nor flexible enough to meet India’s 
industrial needs. We might add that in terms of propaganda the 


aid has been extremely undramatic in character, despite its value in 


helping Indian agrarianism. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 


has apparently derived maximum benefit on behalf of its national 
interest by contracting to build a million-ton steel plant (involy 
ing a loan of $91 million), offering to construct for India an in 
tegrated aluminum industry as well as a 100,000 KW hydroelectric 
power plant, and expressing a willingness to share its experience 
in peaceful employment of atomic energy. 

To rectify this imbalance in goodwill derivable from the Ameri- 
can and Soviet assistance plans for India, it seems obvious that. 
as Mr. Cooper has commented, American aid must concentrate 
on primary enterprises rather than on the secondary ones engaged 
in to date. In so doing, India will be obtaining the type of assist 
ance it most desires in terms of its industrial aspirations, and the 
aid itself will constitute a more dramatic indication of American 
interest in Indian welfare and independence. A program of even 
limited atomic-power assistance to India would seem to be a means 
of meeting the needs of Indian planning and of dramatically dem- 
onstrating the American will for international peace and Asian 
wellbeing. At relatively little cost, technical and technological 
assistance could compete favorably with the press notices of Ameri- 
can military alliances and military aid. 

An American atomic-power assistance program for India, to be 
successful, must provide the limited aid called for by means ol 
methods that also serve to counteract the excessive fears and sus 
picions of United States policy rampant in Asia. One primary 
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requirement immediately becomes obvious on the basis of several 


public statements by Prime Minister Nehru: that the assistance 
not be bilateral. Mr. Nehru in discussing economic assistance 
by advanced to underdeveloped countries in general, has referred 
to the United Nations as the proper intermediary, but his major 
theme has been his belief that some great powers insist on bilater- 
alism because they enjoy distributing largesse to the needy and, 
in “this giving of largesse, sometimes political strings are at- 
tached.” 1! This view, in combination with the necessity to pro- 
vide atomic-power assistance to Japan '* and to make some nuclear 
training available to other interested non-Communist Asian states, 
and in the light of the limited possibilities of an early and effective 
international atomic-energy agency, would appear to justify a re- 
sort to regionalism. 

What seems advisable, therefore, is American sponsorship of a 
regional atomic-energy agency, probably linked to the Colombo 
Plan Organization, of which both India and Japan are members. 
Chis agency, perhaps best constructed in this disunited area of the 
world along the lines of the OEEC rather than in more supra- 
national terms, could receive, allocate, and transmit American 
atomic-power and research help for the entire region on a cooper- 
ative basis. The United States has already announced the future 
establishment in the Philippines of a regional nuclear-research 
and training center for the Colombo countries. To this form of 
educational assistance in the use of demonstration research and 
power reactors could be added more advanced technological and 
scientific training in thermal and thermal-breeder reactor con- 
struction. In order to alleviate the tremendous technological dif- 
ficulties and costs involved in establishing gaseous diffusion plants 
(an insuperable obstacle for the Asian states at the moment), the 


United States could also make available to the regional agency the 


11 See, for example, the summary of his statement to Parliament as reported in 
the New York Times of March go, 1956. 

12See D. Wit, “The United States and Japanese Atomic Power Development,” in 
World Politics, vol. 8, no. 4 (July 1956) 
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vital initial fuel charges of enriched uranium. When members 
could demonstrate to one another their readiness to launch an 
atomic-power program, these charges would enable national 
breeder reactors to commence the production of plutonium. The 
latter, in turn, could then be combined with natural uranium or 
thorium reserves to operate the power system, and fuel dependence 
on the United States would eventually be eliminated. 

In conjunction with multi-national arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of the above assistance, American investment capital 
could be made available on a loan or matching basis, and members 
could be given an opportunity to deal with American business 
exporters of nuclear equipment if they desire to speed up their 
programs in this fashion. The entire agreement could and should 
be set within a mutually agreeable framework of controls, in order 
to make certain of the peaceful utilization of all this assistance. 

At the present time the United States is engaged in basic nuclear 
training, within this country, of scientists from friendly nations. 
Approximately thirty bilateral agreements for cooperation have 
also been negotiated, all but a few being concerned with research 
reactor assistance. An initial pool of 20,200 kilograms of U-235 
has been set aside for foreign aid, and increments to this have 
recently been announced. What American policy must now do, 
therefore, is establish an integrated program of nuclear assistance, 
which, though not eliminating bilateral agreements or active par- 


ticipation in an international agency, will provide early atomic 


power help through regional agencies to underdeveloped but am- 
bitious nations like India. Through such regional assistance, 
atomic power can be developed cooperatively, in accord with dem- 
onstrated need and minus the conditions that now permit charges 
of United States imperialism and power politics to gain general 
credence among large numbers of Asians. American national in- 
terest, as well as the national interests of India and other independ- 
ent Asian states, requires that the leadership position of the United 
States be exercised with both vision and skill. 





INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY: THE 
STUDY OF ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATIONS" 


BY AMITAI ETZIONI 


I NDUSTRIAL sociology is a field of applied sociology, and has grown 
mainly out of interests in such issues as productivity, motivation, 
and unionization. In many cases, however, the theoretical rele- 
vance of the studies is evident, and often it is explicitly discussed 
by those who conducted the research. “Overcoming Resistance to 
Change,” ! a frequently quoted study, is a case in point: while the 
problem studied is how to introduce frequent changes into the 
system of production in a pajama factory without reducirg produ: 

tivity, it is discussed from the point of view of its contributions to 
Kurt Lewin’s field theory. The studies of Mayo, Roethlisberger, 
Whyte, Warner, and many others have a theoretical perspective, 
and are not predominantly focused on practical problems. The 


applied nature of industrial sociology is revealed not so much in 


a lack of theoretical implications of the various studies as in a lack 
of conceptual codification and of systematic delimitation of the 
field. The accumulation of studies in this area seems now to have 
reached the stage at which one may attempt to offer such a system- 


atic delimitation and to spell out the main dimensions of the field.* 


* AuTHOR’s Nott his paper is part of a larger manuscript in preparation 
tentatively entitled Toward Comparative Study of Large Scale Organizations. 

1 Lester Coch and John R. P. French, Jr., “Overcoming Resistance to Change,” in 
Human Relations, vol. 1 (1948) pp. 512-23. 

2 Kurt Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change,” in Guy E. Swanson, Theodore 
M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Soctal Psychology, rev. ed. 
(New York 1952) pp. 459-73- 

8 For recent summarizing discussions of the field see Louis Kriesberg, “Industrial 
Sociology 1945-55," in Hans L. Zetterberg, ed., Sociology in the United States of 
America, UNESCO (1956); H. L. Wilensky, Syllabus of Industrial Relations (Chicago 
1954). For earlier attempts to delimit the field see W. E. Moore, “Industrial Soci- 
ology: Status and Prospects,” and discussion by R. Dubin, D. C. Miller, P. Meadows, 
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An important justification for this effort is that a successful con- 
ceptual delimitation of industrial sociology will make research in 
the field more economical. When it can be shown that an applied 
field is congruent with a theoretical area, and to determine its sys- 
tematic boundaries, it becomes possible to see its relations to other 
fields of study (such as political sociology) and to make use of their 
hypotheses and concepts. Thus industrial sociologists have had a 
better understanding of the process of supervision and the role of 
the foreman since the concept of leadership, taken from other 
areas, has been introduced. Military sociology, on the other hand, 
has benefited from the idea of informal organization, first used by 
industrial sociologists. Such “translations” of concepts are not pos 
sible unless it becomes clear that soldiers and officers on the one 
hand, and workers and foremen on the other, are phenomena that 
have some elements in common. This is where theory enters into 
applied fields. It will be attempted below to point out some gen- 
eral parallelisms between industrial sociology and other areas ol 
study, in order that sets of concepts and hypotheses can be trans- 
lated. And another reason for attempting to spell out the theo- 
retical dimensions of a field is that this effort may fulfill the func- 
tion that Mendeleev’s table fulfilled in chemistry: it may help to 
point out the missing elements, the uncovered, neglected areas. 

Such an attempt as here described should not be either too in- 
clusive or too exclusive of the work already performed in the field. 
Thus if we should define industrial sociology as the study of the 
relationship between rational and non-rational elements, we 
would be too inclusive, since this definition would include many 


major research areas that industrial sociologists have never studied 


and are not in their realm, as for instance the sociology of science 





and A. W. Gouldner, in American Sociological Review, vol. 13, no. 4 (August 1948) 
pp. 382-400; D. C. Miller and W. H. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York 1951) 
p. 16; American Journal of Sociology, special issue on “The Sociology of Work,” 
vol. 57, no. 5 (March 1952); H. P. Beem in collaboration with L. B. and P. S., 
“Industrial Sociology,” in L. Broom and P. Selznick, eds., Sociology (Evanston, IIL, 
1956) p. 508; C. W. M. Hart, “Industrial Relations Research and Social Theory,” 
in Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, vol. 15, no. 1 (February 


1949) PP. 53 f. 
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and the study of administrative behavior (in all organizational 
structures, not only in industry). On the other hand, if we should 
define industrial sociology as the study of the social relationships 


in industry, the definition would be too exclusive, for it would 


leave out many relevant and significant studies in the field which 


have taken into account the industry's social environment and its 


influence on the relationships within the industry. 


I would like to suggest that what is usually regarded as industrial 
sociology can be fruitfully conceived of as a branch of organiza- 
tional sociology. Industrial sociology has an implicit delimitation 
which, when made explicit and somewhat rearranged, fits neatly 
into the model of organizational sociology. 

The latter is concerned with roles, and with processes of inter- 
action, communication, and authority, that are specialized in serv- 
ing specific social goals. Thus it studies civil service as pursuing 
the goals set by the government; and industry as creating goods 
and services, or as making profit. It has a relatively well developed 
theoretical model based on Max Weber's theory of bureaucracy, 
which has been significantly remodeled and improved by supple- 
menting the study of rational aspects with the study of non-rational 
and irrational aspects of organizations.‘ 

Organizational sociology is potentially able to develop sound 
bases for a generic as well as a comparative study of organizations," 
and it has greatly benefited from the interchange of concepts and 
hypotheses among its various sub-fields. Thus, while there are 


#See, for example, T. Parsons, “Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the 
Theory of Organizations,” in Administrative Science Quarterly, vol. 1, nos. 1-2 
(June-September 1956); R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 
llL., 1951) pp. 151-60; A. W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1954); H. A. Simon, The Administrative Behavior (New York 1954); C. I. 
Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1938); David Granick, 
Management of the Industrial Firm in USSR (New York 1954) pp. 263-71. 

5 See the studies collected in R. K. Merton et al., eds., Reader in Bureaucracy 
(Glencoe, Il., 1952); and P. M. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society (New York 


1956). 
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many significant differences between a church, an army, a unive! 
sity, a factory, and a trade union, sociologists have found it help- 
ful to treat all these organizations as having common problems 
that may serve as a basis for a generalized discussion of organiza 
tions and also for differentiating the various organizational! 
structures. The various types of organizations seem to have com 
mon functional problems, but different structural solutions. 
though fortunately the number of alternative solutions seems to 
be limited, and this makes a fruitful study of the field possible. 
Considering the present state of knowledge in this area, the fo! 
lowing discussion of some of the common problems and alternative 
solutions must be very tentative. 

All organizational structures, for example, have to face the prob 


lem of recruiting, training or socializing, and motivating thei 


personnel, that it may function in accordance with the organiza- 


tion’s regulations and norms. All organizations have to create and 
maintain among their personnel a motivation adequate to the rolc 
expectations of the organizational structure. Many of the studies 
on leadership, informal organization, small groups in organiza 
tional structures, morale, and other phenomena deal with this set 
of problems. Another element common to all organizational 
structures is the dynamic relationship among the organization’s 
goals, inner needs, and need to adapt to a changing environment. 

These common problems, as well as many others, can serve also 
as a basis for differentiation, that is, for classification and compar! 
son of the various organizations. Thus one of the common func- 
tional problems of all organizations is the need to obtain resources 
from the outside, through exchange, taxation, or private endow 
ments. For the analysis of certain organizational processes (such 
as efficiency, social control, services to the clientele) it is of interest 
to compare organizations according to the ways they obtain their 
resources.® Again, all organizations have some goals they serve 


6See Amitai Etzioni, “The Organizational Structure of ‘Closed’ Educational 
Institutions in Israel,” in Harvard Educational Review, vol. 27, no. 2 (Spring 1957) 


pp- 107-25. 
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or pretend to serve, and therefore are confronted with the problein 


of creating and maintaining some personal commitment to these 
goals in at least part of their personnel. These commitments may 
be established and reinforced by coercion, material sanctions, or 
social and symbolic rewards or deprivations. Which type of sanc- 
tion is mainly applied is an important characterizing factor in the 
comparative study of organizations. 

Presumably the subject matter of industrial sociology is in- 
dustry. But “industry” seems to be a concept with no direct socio- 
logical meaning, and it is difficult to specify a theoretical orienta- 
tion along its lines. The term “industry” has been taken over 
from commonsense language, economics, and the census of oc- 
cupations, without sociological scrutiny. It has been used mainly 
in two ways: as synonymous with factory; and as covering any 
large-scale employment of labor and capital. 

In the first use industry is seen as the manufacturing unit. Soci- 
ologists who have used the term in this manner have called indus 
trial sociology ‘‘plant sociology.” * This seems to be a too exclusive 
delimitation. There are many studies that fruitfully apply the 
ideas and concepts of industrial sociology to the study of offices, 
transportation, restaurants, and grocery stores,* and to exclude 
these organizations from industrial sociology seems a rather arbi 
trary decision. 

The second use of the term is widespread. Industry, according 
to Webster, is “any department or branch of art, occupation, o1 
business; especially, one which employs much labor and capita! 
and is a distinct branch of trade,” or, in economics, ‘systematic 
labor or habitual employment.” The census follows the same 

7 See C. Kerr and L. H. Fisher, “Plant Sociology: The Elite and the Aborigines,’ 
in M. Komarovsky, ed., Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, Ill1., 1957) 


pp. 281-304. 

8 See D. Katz, N. Maccoby, N. C. Morse, Productivity, Supervision and Morale in 
an Office Situation, Part I (Ann Arbor 1950); E. P. Schmidt, Industrial Relations 
in Urban Transportation (Minneapolis 1937); W. F. Whyte, Human Relations in 
the Restaurant Industry (New York 1948); and (for grocery stores) Mason Haire and 
Josephine S. Gootsdanker, “Factors Influencing Industrial Morale,” in Personnel, 


vol. 27, no. 6 (May 1951) pp. 445754- 
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lines and classifies every field of full-time work as industry, in- 
cluding public administration, professional services, education, 
and private household work. All these demarcations of the field 
are obviously much too inclusive. 

Therefore I suggest a middle way, the delimitation of industrial 
sociology to an area of sociological study of economic organiza- 
tions, as these will presently be defined. Thus industrial sociol- 
ogy will include the study of offices, restaurants, and other eco- 
nomic organizations that are not factories, but will exclude the 
study of universities, schools, hospitals, and other non-economic 
organizations. Many industrial sociologists seem to have implicitly 
drawn the lines of the field in this way. 

The proposed delimitation has an additional advantage: it classi- 
fies organizations according to a systematic conceptual scheme. 
Were we to classify study areas according to their subject matter. 
we would end up with an endless and unsystematic list: a sociology 
of industry, of financial institutions, of offices, services, mining, 
agriculture, and what not. For the purpose of systematizing an 
applied field we have to find an analytical base for delimiting it, 
which means in the present case an analytical basis on which organ- 
izational sociology can be subdivided. 

That basis is provided by the functions that an organization ful 
fills for society, or for the social unit in which it is embedded. In 
line with Talcott Parsons’ analytical scheme of four functional 
problems (or phases), organizations may be roughly differentiated 
in the following way: adaptive organizations (industries, financial 


institutions); political organizations (government agencies, political 


parties, trade unions); integrative organizations (clubs, some volun- 
tary associations); and “cultural’’ organizations (churches, schools, 
universities). While most organizations serve more than one func- 
tion, one function usually dominates, and thus it is possible to 
classify organizations according to their primary function. 

The typology can be further refined by classifying organizations 
according to their primary and secondary functions. For instance, 
though most trade unions can be seen as political organizations, 
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because of their power element, it would perhaps be more accurate 
to regard American trade unions, at least until recently, as having 
an economic-political orientation, and many European trade 
unions as political-ideological (“cultural”) organizations. Simi- 
larly, industries can be meaningfully classified as having two func- 
tional orientations. Some, such as the small industries in the 


United States at the beginning of the century, are relatively close 


to the classical model of pure economic organizations. Others are 
economic-political, as for instance most monopolies and some in- 
dustries in newly developed countries.* Some will have to be clas- 
sified as political-economic organizations, as for example public 
industries in countries and during periods in which the spoils sys- 
tem and other non-economic political considerations prevail and 
predominate over considerations of production and profit.'° 

If this functional typology of organizations is adopted, the cate- 
gory closest to what is known as industrial sociology is that of adap- 
tive (economic) organizations. This raises two questions: first, 
how to distinguish between economic and non-economic organi- 
zations; second, how to determine what is an organization's primary 
or dominant orientation and what is its secondary one. 

Economic organizations are those whose primary aim is to pro- 
duce goods and services, to exchange them, or to organize and 
manipulate monetary processes. The profit motive as an institu- 
tionalized primary goal may often serve as a helpful empirical in- 
dicator, but it is not reliable because, on the one hand, some 
schools, hospitals, and social clubs are geared mainly to the maxi- 
mizing of profit, while on the other hand, publicly owned or 
managed industries may not be profit oriented. 

The dominant orientation can be determined in several ways. 
What is considered to be the legitimate primary orientation can be 
established by communicating with the appropriate group of 

® See Shin Kon-Heng, China Enters the Machine Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1944); 
also Odaka and Raino in note 20, below. 

10 See Walton Hamilton, The Politics of Industry (New York 1957); D. Granick, 


(cited above, note 4) pp. 203-31, 284-85; Robert S. Brody, Business as a System of 
Power (New York 1943). 
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people. What the dominant functions actually are may be dete1 
mined by studying the goals that receive the preponderance of 
efforts, funds, and time. It would be even better to study critical 
decisions and the incidence of conflicts between two or more sets 
of considerations: if economic considerations are usually decisive, 
this may be considered an indicator of the dominant orientation. 
From this point of view the study of top management decisions is 
very significant, because secondary or even tertiary orientations 
may dominate on the lower levels. 

Another clue may be gained from the structure of the hierarchy 
In most economic organizations, technological considerations are 
usually subordinated to economic criteria and there is no room 
for the domination of expert perfectionism and pure technological 
achievement that cannot be geared to production under the exist- 
ing economic conditions, or those predicted for the near future. 
This is reflected in the fact that those who make economic decisions 
are usually in higher positions of authority than the experts. In 
universities, on the other hand, where serving the goals of know! 
edge and following such “unproductive” interests as basic research 
are considered one of the main aims, and where economic con- 
siderations (such as decisions concerning the allocation of funds) 
are subordinated to these “expert” considerations, it is legitimate, 
and according to this analysis also functional, to subordinate the 
administration to the “experts,” for instance to the academic 
senate or other faculty bodies. Thus by studying the distribution 
of activities, critical decisions and incidences, conflict situations 
and organizational hierarchies, we can determine which orienta- 
tion is primary, which secondary, and so on. 

If it is agreed that industrial sociology be defined as a part of 


organizational sociology, dealing specifically with those organiza- 


tions whose primary function is economic, it remains to consider 
how the generic concerns of organizational sociology apply to the 
study of economic organizations in particular. It will be seen that 
industrial sociologists have already studied some of the areas that 


legitimately belong to the field, but have neglected others. 
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II 


Organizational sociology focuses on the study of organizations from 
four levels or points of view. On the first level, organizations are 
studied as social units, and interest here is divided between the 
study of the formal and the informal structure. The formal di- 
mension, often studied by administrators, is in itself of little inter- 
est to the sociologist of organizations. The latter usually focuses 
on the informal relations and their connection to the formal system. 


He is interested in the formal only as it impinges on the social 


process and sets a stage for the more “real’’ processes of interaction. 


On the second level the study of organizations deals with the 
relation of an organizational structure as a unit to other organiza- 
tional structures and to non-organizational social units (collectivi- 
ties), such as families, communities, ethnic groups, social classes, 
and the society. 

On the third level organizations are studied from the point of 
view of their relations to what would be called, in Parsons’ frame 
of reference, personality and culture. The organization-person- 
ality studies are concerned with the interrelationships between 
the needs of the organizational structure and the needs of the per- 
sonalities of the actors; problems of motivation and involvement, 
mentioned above, are cases in point. The study of the relations 
of organizations to cultural systems focuses on two main concerns. 
Some scholars are interested in value orientations, and inquire 
into the sources of the legitimation of authority and into the 
dynamic relations between the ideals and goals of the organization 
and the needs of the organizational structure itself. Others are 
more interested in the ways in which knowledge (mainly scientific 
knowledge) is recruited and institutionalized within the organiza- 
tion. Other aspects of culture, such as myth, are also studied in 
relation to organizational behavior."! 

The fourth level, the relations between organizations and their 
environment, has thus far received relatively little attention, but 

11 See Richard C. Myers, “Myth and Status Systems in Industry,” in Social Forces, 


vol. 26 (1948) pp. 331-37 
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theoretically there is place for this focus of interest. It would in- 
clude the study of relationships between organizational behavior 
and the biological and physiological capacities and needs of the 
actors, and the study of the respective adaptations between the 
organization and its geographical-physical environment. 

Not all of these levels are of equal interest to sociologists, and 
not all of them have been equally explored. As regards the actual 
study of organizations, it can be said—and this is applicable also 
to the sociology of economic organizations—that most studies 
tend to focus on the organizational unit and the interrelations 
among its elements, and tend to neglect its relations to other social 
units, even such significant ones as other organizations and collec- 


tivities. The emphasis is often on the generic characteristics and 


processes of organizational units, rather than on the specific 


structures and processes of the various organizational subtypes. 
These points will be extensively illustrated in the following dis- 
cussion of how the four levels of interest apply specifically to the 
study of economic organizations. 

ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS AS SOCIAL UNITS 

Study of the formal structure of economic organizations—the di- 
vision of labor and the lines of communication and authority—- 
is conducted mainly as part of the study of administration. Al 
though this type of investigation is relatively well developed in 
regard to some kinds of organizations, such as hospitals, its appli- 
cation to economic organizations leaves much to be done. Often 
it is assumed that because the latter are close to the generic model 
of organization, there is little need to study the specific nature of 
their administrative structure. Therefore the sociologist, though 
interested mainly in the relationship between the formal and the 
informal aspects, is quite often compelled to spell out the nature 


of the formal structure he is dealing with.'* 


12 See, for example, Rose Laub Coser, “Authority and Decision-Making in a 
Hospital: A Comparative Analysis,” in American Sociological Review, vol. 23, no. 1 
(February 1958) pp. 56-63. 
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Analysis of the informal structure of economic organizations is 
one of the most important contributions of industrial sociology to 
the study of organization in general. The findings of Mayo, 
Roethlisberger, Dixon, Whyte, Homans, K. Lewin, and many 
others are too well known to be repeated here. It seems more 
fruitful to point out the directions in which these findings have to 
be further elaborated, since there is a strong tendency to repeat 
the work already done and to ignore other areas. 

One such area is very similar to that neglected by the adminis- 
trative studies: the specific nature of the informal aspects of eco- 
nomic organizations. We know by now that informal organization 
exists and influences the functioning of industries as well as armies, 
schools, and churches. But we know little about the significant 
differences in the amount of informal organization, or about the 
different ways in which informal factors function in various organi- 
zational contexts. We can make guesses. We may presume, for 
instance, that informal organization in the army is much more 
developed than in a bridge club, because army life is more encom- 


passing (includes more spheres of life)—that, other things being 


equal, the more encompassing an organization, the more involving 


and powerful its informal organization. It may well be that dif- 
ferent economic organizations have different types of informal 
organizations; thus in a small industry the informal organization 
of the workers may be more strongly related to that of the foremen, 
and even to that of the management, than in a larger industry,'* 
and similar differences may exist between a unionized and a non- 
unionized plant. But all such possibilities are necessarily specula- 
tions, as so few comparative studies exist. 

Even such a basic question as the conditions under which in- 
formal organization of workers supports, withholds support from, 
or is hostile to management, striving to undermine the formal 
structure, has not been satisfactorily answered. Whereas we know 


something about “human relations” factors, such as two-way com- 


13 See Seymour Martin Lipset, Martin Trow, and James Coleman, Union Democ- 


racy (Glencoe, IIl., 1956) pp. 150-74, 176-97. 
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munication, leadership by the supervisor, participation, it seems 
that the study of other factors, such as distribution of rewards, the 


cultural background of workers, the social structure of the com- 


munity, and many further structural factors that affect workers’ 


attitudes to work and management, is relatively neglected." 
The same holds true for the study of informal relations and 
groups on various levels in the hierarchy of economic organizations. 
\ great deal of repetitious research is conducted on groups ot 
workers, but relatively little is known about informal relations 
in middle and top management. The difficulties of studying pri- 
mary relations on these levels are obvious, but the extra effort may 
be rewarded by an extra premium in terms of significant findings, 
for these elites occupy crucial positions in the organizational 
structures and the decision-making processes." 
©"xamination of the relations between the two aspects of organi- 
zation, the formal and the informal, constitutes a source of many 
interesting insights into the functioning of organizations, and has 
become an integral part of the approach of industrial sociologists 
to economic organizations. Thus we need not discuss it here. 
Most industrial sociologists regard the factory as a social system; 
some even go so far as to see it as a “small society.” But it is not 
enough to state that an industry is a social system, because the 
same is true of a family, a community, and a nation. What has 
14 This point is discussed by P. M. Blau, “Formal Organization: Dimension of 
Analysis,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 63, no. 1 (July 1957) p. 58. On 
the distribution of rewards see C. R. Walker and R. H. Guest, The Man on the 
Assembly Line (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). On workers’ cultural background see 
Rensis Likert in First Management Work Conference in Developing Human Rela- 


tions, February 12-24, 1956, notes from February 16, p. 2; Amitai Etzioni, “Human 
Relations and the Foreman,” in Pacific Sociological Review, vol. 1, no. 1 (Spring 
1958) pp. 33-38. 

15 On how such studies could be conducted successfully see, for example, T. Burns, 
“The Reference of Conduct in Small Groups: Cliques and Cabals in Occupational 
Milieux,” in Human Relations, vol. 8, no. 4 (1955) pp. 47-48; E. Jaques, The Chang- 
ing Culture of a Factory (New York 1952). For an excellent analysis of the kind 
suggested see G. C. Homans, The Human Group (New York 1950) pp. 369-414 (re- 
garding the Electrical Equipment Company); also Melville Dalton, “Unofficial 
Union-Management Relations,” in American Sociological Review, vol. 15, no. 5 


(October 1950) pp. 611-19. 
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to be explored is the specific nature of those social systems that are 


economic organizations, the characteristics that distinguish them 
from other social systems. It may well be that the differentiating 
line is to be found in the nature of the integration of rational and 
non-rational (or instrumental and expressive) elements. Moreover, 
some industries seem to be not a “small society,” but a part of other 
systems—for example, part of the social system of a community. 
In these cases some basic functions, which every social system or 
sub-system has to fulfill in order to exist, are carried on for the 
industry by the community. 

ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS AND OTHER SOCIAL UNITs 

Ihe significance of studying inter-organizational relationships, 
especially those between economic and non-economic organiza- 
tions, has lately been emphasized by economists as well as by 
students of administration.’® But the examination of inter-organ- 
izational relationships from a sociological point of view leaves 
much to be desired. Even the relations between two organizations 
that are often studied—corporations and trade unions—are fre- 
quently seen from a legal or economic point of view, only rarely 
from a sociological perspective; also, many of the studies on this 
subject are merely descriptive and suffer from a lack of theoretical 
sophistication.'* Relations between corporations and other organ- 
izations are rarely studied. 

Thus as regards specifically economic organizations, we know 
very little about the sociological meaning of their relations with 


one another—for example, the relations between financing and 


16 See Andreas G. Papandreou, “Some Problems in the Theory of the Firm,” in 
Bernard F. Haley, ed., A Survey of Contemporary Economics (Homewood, Il., 1952) 
vol. 2, pp. 183-219, especially 191-205; Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, 
Victor A. Thompson, Pubiic Administration (New York 1956) pp. 68-73, 513-40. 

17 On this point see Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social 
Order, rev. ed. (New York 1951) pp. 323-414, especially p. 336; also W. F. Whyte, 
Pattern for Industrial Peace (New York 1951). For discussions from a different 
angle see H. Blumer, “Sociological Theory in Industrial Relations,” in American 
Sociological Review, vol. 12 (June 1947) pp. 271-78; H. Blumer, “Social Structure 


and Power Conflict,” in A. Kornhauser, R. Dubin, and A. M. Ross, eds., Industrial 
Conflict (New York 1954) pp. 232-39. 
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manufacturing institutions; the role of inter-organizational mo- 
bility; the functions of social contacts among the economic elites 


in maintaining informal monopolistic price regulations and “‘price 
leadership.” And we know even less about the relations between 
economic and non-economic organizations. After centuries of 
abstract arguments concerning the influence of governmental con- 
trol on economic organizations, there are only a handful of socio- 
logical studies on the subject, many of which are predominantls 
concerned with the sociology of law?* and not with the study of 
inter-administrative relations.’* When one turns from the Western 
world and studies industries and other economic organizations in 
newly developed countries or in countries of the Soviet orbit,*” 
one can make little progress, however, without taking into account 
at the very least the relations among economic organizations, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and political parties. 

In turning now to the relations between economic organizations 
and collectivities, it should be repeated that by the latter term is 
meant social groups that have strong elements of solidarity, such 
as families, communities, ethnic groups, social classes, and society 
asa whole. All economic organizations are partial systems, in the 
sense that they do not regulate all the basic needs of the actors. 
Therefore they are always embedded in collectivities, which serve 

18 See, for example, D. Bell, “Taft-Hartley: Five Years After,” in Fortune, vol. 46 
(July 1952); A. H. Mills and E. Brown, From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley (Chi 
cago 1950). 

19 This subject is discussed by Amitai Etzioni, “Administrations and the Con- 
sumer,’ in Administrative Science Quarterly, vol. 3, no. 2 (September 1958). Of 
special interest in this connection are the bodies discussed by Robert E. Cushman, 
The Independent Regulatory Commissions (New York 1941). 

20 See Shin Kon-Heng (cited above, note 9); Kunio Odaka, “An Iron Workers’ 
Community in Japan: A Study in the Sociology of Industrial Groups,” in American 
Sociological Review, vol. 15, no. 2 (April 1950) pp. 186-95; Kullervo Raino, “Leader- 
ship Qualities: A Theoretical Inquiry and an Experimental Study in Foremen,” 
in Annals Academial Scretiarum Fennicae, Sarja-Ser, B Nide-Tom. 95, I, especially 
Part II. Also, for the Soviet orbit, Gregory Bienstock et al., Management in Rus- 
sian Industry and Agriculture (New York 1944) pp. 17-31; Granick (cited above, 
note 4); Joseph S. Berliner, Factory and Manager in the USSR (Cambridge, Mass., 
1957); R. Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry (New York 1956) pp. 352-67; 
W. Galenson, “Industrial Conflict in Soviet Russia,” in Industrial Conflict (cited 
above, note 17) pp. 478-86. 
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certain social and symbolic requirements. Economic organizations 
differ according to the degree and ways in which they are related 
to these collectivities. 

The collectivities provide at least elementary socialization and 
exercise a considerable degree of social control over the behavior 
of their members, also in their role as organizational personnel. 
Thus the meaning of the pay check depends on the attitude ot 
the worker's family and neighbors, his status in the community, 
and soon. Some industrial sociologists, following certain of Durk- 


heim’s and Mayo’s ideas on the disintegration of collectivities, have 


expected the industry to take over the social functions of the col- 


lectivities, by becoming a community and a family to the worker. 
In recent years, however, industrial sociologists seem to agree that 
workers’ peer groups are supplementing rather than substituting 
for collectivities. There are not enough studies that focus on this 
subject, or on the relationship between work groups and other 
collectivities. We have a number of studies on the relationship 
between industrial organizations and families, ethnic groups, or 
communities,*? but while most of these contribute a great deal 


21 On interrelations between organization and family see Alvin W. Gouldner, 
“Attitudes of ‘Progressive’ Trade-Union Leaders,” in American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 52, no. 5 (March 1947) pp. 389-92; William H. Whyte, Jr., “The Wives of Man- 
agement,” in Fortune (October 1951) pp. 86 ff., and “The Corporation and the Wife,” 
tbid. (November 1951) pp. 109 ff.; M. Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His 
Family (New York 1940). As regards organizations and ethnic groups see Journa/ 
of Soctal Issues, vol. g, no. 1 (1953), issue on “Trade Unions and Minority Problems,” 
D. Bell and S. M. Lipset, eds.; K. Archibald, Wartime Shipyard (Berkeley, Calif., 
1947); E. C. Hughes, “Race Relations in Industry,” in W. F. Whyte, ed., Industry 
and Society (New York 1946). On the organization in relation to the community 
see, for example, C. M. Arensberg, “Industry and the Community,” in American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 48, no. 1 (July 1942) pp. 1-12; Liston Pope, Millhands and 
Preachers (New Haven 1942); Delbert C. Miller, “Industry and Community,” paper 
prepared for the American Sociological Society, Annual Meeting, Detroit, Sep- 
tember 7-9, 1956; D. C. Miller, “Industry and Community Power Structure: A 
Comparative Study of an American and an English City,” in American Sociological 
Review, vol. 23, no. 1 (February 1958) pp. 9-15; Robert O. Schulze, “Economic 
Dominants in Community Power Structure,” tbid., pp. 3-9; Ralph B. Spence, 
“Some Needed Research on Industry Within the Community,” in Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, vol. 27 (December 1953); Eugene V. Schneider, Industrial Soci- 


ology (New York 1957). 
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to our understanding of workers and of the functioning of eco- 
nomic organizations, they stimulate our interest in this field more 
than they satisfy it. 

Organizations are not only related fo collectivities; they are also 
in collectivities, in the sense that a factory is in a community and 
the NAM and AFL-CIO are in the American society. It is not 
easy to spell out exactly what this “being in” means. From the 
legal point of view it means that the laws and regulations of the 
political orgaus of the collectivity apply to the organization that is 
in it. But this is only a formal aspect of the more basic phenome- 
non: economic organizations are integrated with other organiza- 
tions, and into the society, through collectivities. 

Warner demonstrated this when he showed that the relations 
between the upper and lower classes in a community have an inte- 
grative effect on the work relations among managers and workers 
recruited from these classes.** The power structure and the net 
of instrumental relations in the industry are embedded in the net 
of solidaric relations of the community. The managers, who are 
also the leaders of the community, display more than mere eco 
nomic “exploitative” interests in the workers, and the latter have 
ways and means, other than grievances and strikes, of conveying 
their feelings and needs to management and of exerting pressure 
on it. When this balance is disturbed by a transference of the 
center of power outside the community's solidaric framework, 
first a ‘‘pure’’ power relation emerges (the strike occurs), and then 
a new balance on the national level between a trade-union centet 
and an employer is established, with the directing aid of a govern- 
ment agency (the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation). 


Gouldner reports a similar case in whic h relations in the commu 


nity impinge on the labor-foremen relations in the industry, and 


describes the disturbance caused by the interference of an external 
center of power.”* 


22 W. E. Warner and J. O. Low, The Social System of the Modern Factory (New 


Haven 1947). 
23 Gouldner, Patterns . . . (cited above, note 4), and Wildcat Strike (Yellow Springs, 


Ohio, 1954). 
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A full multi-factor analysis, which would take into account all 
of the major organizational structures and all the significant col- 
lectivities to which organizations are related and in which they 


are embedded, may be far beyond the reach of industrial sociology 


at its present state. Buta study of the interrelations of three or 


more organizations and collectivities, instead of the traditional 
examination of the relationship between corporations and trade 
unions, does not seem to be an exaggerated demand. 

As for the relations between economic organizations and society 
asa whole, this is one of the most significant as well as best covered 
fields of sociology. It was one of the main interests of Marx and 
Weber, to name only two. Modern society is often said to be char- 
acterized by the supremacy of economic units, institutions, and 
values. Since the term industry is loosely applied, it is only one 
step further to speak of modern society as ‘industrial society” and 
to call its study “industrial sociology.” The historical and psycho- 
logical reasons for this use of the term are of no interest here, as 
they cannot justify this doubtful extension. It obscures the fact 
ihat its subject matter is a major type of society and hence involves 
a general theory of societies and not a theory of social units or or- 
ganizations within society. It obscures also the fact that modern 
society is characterized by many traits, and the supremacy of eco- 
nomic institutions is only one of them; modern society would be 
better described as characterized by the supremacy of rational 
values and institutions. The term “modern,” since it is associated 
with the supremacy of science, technology, and secular ideology, 
no less than with the supremacy of the market system and industry 
as a mode of production, is preferable to the term “industrial,” 
which brings up mainly economic associations.** 

Similarly, in order to avoid identifying the study of society 


(sociology) with the study of economic organizations (industrial 


24For a discussion of the nature of modern society see Talcott Parsons, “Some 
Principal Characteristics of Industrial Societies,” paper prepared for the Conference 
on Soviet Society sponsored by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, Arden House, 


April 1958 
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sociology), the study of “industrial societies” as such should be 
conceived of not as part of industrial sociology but as a study in 
itself, the study of modern societies. Industrial sociology has a 
direct interest in the study of society only in the following cases: 
first, when the problem is the relations of economic organizations 


to other organizations and to collectivities, and the extent to which 


society regulates or directs these relations; and second, when there 
is direct interaction between economic organizations and integra- 
tive structures of the society itself, as in the political organs of 
modern society.*5 

ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS, PERSONALITY, AND CULTURE 

We turn now from the study of economic organizations on the 
social level to the study of such organizations as related to two 
other systems, those of personality and culture in Parsons’ sense 
of the terms. The industrial sociologist is not expected to be an 
expert in the study of these systems in themselves; he is interested 
in them to the degree that they impinge directly on the function- 
ing of economic organizations. 

First, as to personality, the role is the smallest unit for organiza- 
tional analysis; it is also the unit that links psychological to struc- 
tural-functional analysis.2° Role analysis takes into account not 
only the needs of the personality but also the place of the actor 
in the system, that is, his social position and what it means for 
him in terms of role expectations.**7 Thus, for instance, if we 
were to ask what it would mean for an economic organization if 


25 Examples of this legitimate subdivision of industrial sociology are S. M. Lipset 
and R. Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley, Calif., 1958), con- 
cerning the relationship of occupational mobility to democracy; G. Friedmann, /Jn- 
dustrial Society (Glencoe, IIll., 1955); P. F. Drucker, “The Employee Society,” in 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 58, no. 4 (January 1953) pp. 358-63, with “Com- 
ment” by J. B. McKee, ibid., pp. 364-70. 

26 For discussions of the relationships between sociology and psychology see Tal- 
cott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (Glencoe, IIl., 1949) pp. 769-70, and The 
Social System (Glencoe, Ill., 1951) p. 552- 

27 See, for example, W. E. Henry, “The Business Executive: The Psychodynamics 
of a Social Role,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 54, no. 4 (January 1949) 


pp. 286-91. 
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a large number of its personnel had “authoritarian personalities,” 
we would have to consider the roles assigned to such people. The 
answer would differ considerably according to whether they were 
assigned to unskilled jobs or foremen roles, to top management 
positions or to staff or line positions. 

Certain types of roles seem better fitted to certain personality 
types than to others. In other words, different persons will gain 
different rewards and suffer different deprivations from the same 
role. Therefore, with a given group of people and a given cluster 
of roles, the allocation of people can be made in alternative ways, 
some of which would cause more personal or structural tensions 
than others. As economic structures are relatively rational, the 


possibility of controlling these tensions, as well as the effort to 


do so, is relatively great. Hence the analysis of these processes is 
a major challenge to industrial sociology, and many significant 
insights have been gained through comparative role analysis.** 
But this type of analysis, which regards roles as units, is only 
the first step. The next is studying the relationship of roles to 
one another, analyzing their mutual influence and interaction 
and, finally, their integration into role clusters. The focus of 
interest can be on a certain role—such as how the relationship 
between staff and line influences the role of the foreman, or how 
the role of the steward reflects on that of the fereman—or it can 


28 One of the best examples is the comparison of staff and line roles: see, for 
example, M. Dalton, “Conflict Between Staff and Managerial Officials,” in American 
Sociological Review, vol. 15, no. 3 (June 1950) pp. 342-51; H. A. Shepard, “Engineers 
as Marginal Men,” in Journal of Engineering Education, vol. 47, no. 7 (March 1957) 
pp. 536-41; Charles A. Mayers and John G. Turnbull, “Line and Staff in Industrial 
Relations,” in Harvard Business Review, vol. 34, no. 4 (July-August 1956) pp. 113-24. 
An excellent comparison of different roles of workers is that by Walker and Guest 
cited above, note 14), concerning jobs on and around the assembly line. The 
analysis of role conflicts institutionalized in the role of the foreman, a marginal 
man between workers and management, is another illustration of the fruitfulness 
of comparative role analysis. See Donald E. Wray, “Marginal Men of Industry: 
rhe Foremen,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 54, no. 4 (January 1949) pp. 
298-301; Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry (New York 1956) pp. 
213, 215; C. Wright Mills, White Collar (New York 1956) pp. 87-91; Scott A. Greer, 
“The Foreman: The Case of the ‘Man Between,’ in Social Organization (New York 


1955) Pp. 1-4. 
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be on the pattern of interrelation of different roles, such as the 
division of labor and authority, nets of communication, and the 
like. This seems to be one of the most promising areas of organiza 
tional sociology. 

As for the relations between economic organizations and culture, 


the studies that belong in this category may be roughly divided 


into two groups: studies on the relationship between industrializa 


tion and value systems, such as religions and ideologies (this was 
one of the major foci of Weber's interest, and has never since 
been abandoned by sociologists); and studies focusing on the dy- 
namic relationship between goals and organizational processes. 
In the latter group Michel, for example, was interested in the 
degree to which an established organization fails to rgalize its 
original goals. In his “Theory of Opportunism” Barnard dealt 
with the same problems,** demonstrating the need to compromise 
ideals and goals in order to maintain the organization and enable 
it to adapt to changes in the environment. Selznick, who studied 
these problems perhaps more intensely and directly than any 
other sociologist, analyzed in his most recent work the function 
of ideals, “‘mission and role,” of the organization, and the processes 
of organizational adaptation and their repercussion on the organi- 
zation’s goals, especially when they are what he called “precarious 
values.” *° This is clearly one of the most provocative areas of 
study, and a significant source for the understanding of organiza 
tional processes.*! 
ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


Environment as understood here consists of non-social and non- 


29 Barnard (cited above, note 4) pp. 200-21 

30 Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots (Berkeley, Calif., 1953); The Organi 
zational Weapon (New York 1952); Leadership in Administration (Evanston, Il., 
1957) Ppp- 119-33. See also B. R. Clark, “Organizational Adaptation and Precarious 
Values,” in American Sociological Review, vol. 23, no. 3 (June 1956) pp. 327-36 

31 For an interesting examination of these problems, which also lists many of the 
studies conducted in this area, see J. D. Thompson and W. J. McEwen, “Organiza 
tional Goals and Environment,” in American Sociological Review, vol. 23, no. 1 


(February 1958) pp. 23-31. 
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psychological entities: the biological-physiological processes of 


the human body and the geographical-physical surroundings in 
which it lives. In this area of analysis there exist, for example, 
a considerable number of studies in industrial medicine, concern 
ing the medical implication of certain occupational roles. But 
so far these studies have been of very little interest to the industrial 
sociologist, and in general the ecology of organizations is a field 
that has yet to be established. There may be good reasons for 
this relative lack of interest, for organizations may be relatively 
less bound to ecological factors than other social units, such as 
communities and neighborhoods. On the other hand, in the few 
existing studies dealing with ecological placement of the workers 
in the factory, interesting findings have been reported, even though 
these studies are concerned mainly with the ecology of small groups 
in organizations rather than with that of organizations as a whole. 

The ecology of economic organizations may develop as a field 
of high interest, for these are more influenced by their need to 
adapt to the environment than are most organizations. Gouldner 
has shown very interesting differences in social and power struc- 
tures between work groups inside a mine and those working on 
the surface, where there was no danger factor. Environment often 
influences the time cycle of work, which in turn has many reper- 
cussions on the nature of the organization, the rewards and de- 
privations caused by the work, and even the nature of unionization 
and strikes. Thus we would like to have studies in which such 
industries as construction, which is sporadic,** and farming, which 
still depends partially on “nature,” are compared with industries 
where work is continuous (as in most industries) or where its 
fluctuations depend more on human regulation. 

The differentiation of work according to the time cycle it re- 
quires is important from the point of view of possibilities for 
breaking the work process. Some jobs, such as steel casting, re- 


quire continuous action, while others allow breaks: some require 


2See Richard R. Myers, “Inter-Personal Relations in the Building Industry,” in 


Applied Anthrop logy (Spring 1946). 
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2 
a high degree of punctuality, such as certain railroad jobs.** All 
such factors seem to have important repercussions—still to a large 
degree unknown—on the workers and on the structure of eco- 
nomic organizations. The ecological nature of work impinges 
also on the proportions of unskilled, semi-skilied, and skilled work- 


ers that the industry can employ, as well as on the ratio of white- 
collar to blue-collar workers, and of administrative to professional 
personnel. The study of the interrelations between environment 


and economic organizations has remained almost untouched since 


the determinist theories of ecology were refuted. 


In brief, organizational sociology studies the generic character- 
istics of organizations as well as the differentiating features of 
various subtypes of organizations, classified according to their 
functional nature. Industrial sociology can be fruitfully con- 
ceived of as the study of economic organizations, and thus fitted 
into the general theoretical model of the study of organizations. 
It seems useful to codify the findings of organizational studies on 
four levels: the organization as a social unit; its relations to other 
social units; its relations to personality and to culture; and (less 
extensively studied so far) the ecology of organizations. Whether 
this somewhat abstract classification of organizations and of levels 
and dimensions of study will be of help to industrial sociology, or 
even, as would be preferable, to the sociology of economic organiza- 
tions, will be determined only by further research. 


83 See W. F. Cottrell, “Of Time and the Railroader,” in American Sociological 
Review, vol. 4 (1939) pp. 190-908. 





DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDY IN 
MARX’S DOCTRINE OF 
ALIENATION 


BY DAVID BRAYBROOKE 


M ARX was more confident than his reasoning gave him any right 
to be that the society to succeed capitalism would be a free one; 
and he did not understand that special political techniques would 
be required to protect freedom, even in an economy of abundance 


from which private property in the means of production had dis- 
appeared. But his expectation that post-revolutionary society 
would enlarge human freedom and dignity was not an idle one. 
It was supported by a highly developed (though far from perfect) 
line of reasoning that was confused, obscure, and inconclusive— 
and nevertheless deserves our respect and attention. This line of 
reasoning explains what benefits Marx expected from abolishing 
the division of labor (an idea otherwise apparently silly) and from 
substituting planned economic organization for the competitive 
market. It also exhibits the attractions of a social ideal—dignity 
and purposefulness in work—that has not usually been treated 
prominently or independently by English-speaking philosophers. 
Che key to this reasoning is the concept of alienation. 


I 


Marx used the concept of alienation explicitly only in his early 
writings,’ and treated it most fully in writings that were not 
published in his lifetime. Its influence in his mature thought can 
easily be seen, however, in the famous passage on “‘the fetishism of 


1 Specifically, in that section of the first of the Economic and Philosophical Man- 
uscripts dating from 1844 which in the Gesamtausgabe is entitled “Die entfremdete 
Arbeit,” Marx-Engels, Gesamtausgabe (Berlin 1932) Part One, vol. 3, pp. 81-94. 
and in The German Ideology, written in 1846 (New York 1947) especially pp. 20-72; 
also in The Holy Family, 1845, a work I shall not here make use of. 
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commodities” in the first chapter of Das Kapital; in the later chap 
ters on “the labour-process” and the division of labor; and in the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme. ‘Taking these passages, early 
and late, together, and disregarding metaphysical subtleties, a plain 
version of Marx's doctrine of alienation may be set forth as follows: 

In capitalistic society the typical situation of the worker is one 
in which he must perform tiresome labor on objects that he will 
not himself use or own. They will instead be claimed by his em- 
ployer when they are finished, and he in turn will attempt to 
sell them in the market, without prescribing, any more than the 
worker prescribes, anything regarding their ultimate destination 
and use. From the worker's point of view (and to a degree, though 
a lesser degree, the employer's as well), the objects so manufactured 
are produced without a purpose; the only reason the worker does 
the work at all isto acquire enough in wages to buy outside the 
factory the necessities of life. Thus the worker is alienated from 
the objects he produces, since they are appropriated by others and 
used for other people's purposes, not his own; and from his work, 
since he has no genuine personal interest in it. He is also alienated 
from his fellowmen: from his employer and other capitalists, be 
cause they have privileges that he is denied; from other workers, 
because he must compete with them for jobs; from both these 
groups, because he is prevented, under the conditions of the 


market, from joining with them in expressing a social purpose in 


»yroduction, by bringing it all under a general plan, which the mem 
S Pw | Pe | 


bers of society would collaborate in developing and carrying out. 

In discussing “alienation’’ Marx used two words, Entdusserung 
and Entfremdung. It seems to be customary for writers in English 
to note this fact and proceed to talk about “alienation” or “es 
trangement” without bothering very much about the distinction. 
This practice is, | think, both convenient and justified. Marx 
himself seems to use the words as a pair, as if he were doubling 
the concept for rhetorical emphasis only. The essay on “Die 
entfremdete Arbeit” is full of expressions like this: “Wir haben 


die Entfremdung der Arbeit, ihre Entiaiusserung als ein Faktum 
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angenommen und dieses Faktum analysiert. Wie, fragen wir nun, 


kommt der Mensch dazu, seine Arbeit zu entaussern, zu entfrem- 


den?” (p. 93). It even seems doubtful whether Acton’s remark * 


that Entfremdung is the “stronger” word is wholly justified by 
Marx's usage, although one could construct a plausible distine- 
tion between being merely “alienated” (Entdusserung) from a 
product that was not itself of an alarming kind and being “es- 
tranged” (Entfremdung) from one that, like a piece of labor-saving 
machinery, constituted a threat to the maker's livelihood; in that 
case “estrangement” would not be a perfectly suitable translation 
for Entfremdung. 

We can perhaps escape any problem about distinguishing two 
concepts by treating Entdusserung as a necessary condition of 
Entfremdung; then anything that could be said to eliminate or 
mitigate “alienation” could also be said to eliminate or mitigate 
“estrangement.” It is in this light that I shall here discuss aliena- 
tion. If we were more concerned with metaphysics, or with 
Marx’s affinities with Hegel, we might have to proceed differently— 
though it is interesting in this connection to note that Hyppolite, 
in an essay that is concerned with both of these matters, treats 
only of l’aliénation, and does not divide the concept into two.* 

Before considering more fully the meaning of “alienation” it 
is desirable to investigate briefly the concept of purpose, which, as 
has been shown, is a crucial aspect of it. The intimate connection 
of the concept of purpose with the concept of alienation may be 


demonstrated directly by citing such assertions as that “Labour 
in a form that stamps it as exclusively human” is of a kind in which 
the laborer “realises a purpose of his own” (Capital, Modern Li- 
brary Edition, p. 198); or it may be demonstrated indirectly by 
reference to Marx's repeated insistence that planning is a cure for 
alienation. 

The question “What was his purpose?” arises about some action 


2H. B. Acton, The Illusion of the Epoch (London 1955) p. 224. 
} Jean Hyppolite, “Aliénation et objectivation,” in Etudes sur Marx et Hegel 


Paris 1955) pp. 82-104 
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X, which, though by the presuppositions of the question it is don 

intentionally (if it is done at all), is not, by the same presupposi- 
tions, itself his purpose. A man digs up his lawn. “What was 
his purpose?” To find the pipe leading to the well; to start a 
vegetable garden; to get some exercise. To say that it was his pur- 
pose to do Y, any of these things, is to imply that there was some- 
thing X, digging up the lawn, which he intended to do (whether 
or not he actually succeeded in doing it), and which he believed 
would lead to (or be accompanied by) Y. We can say of Y too 
that “He intended to do it,”” but this does not imply, as saying that 
it was his purpose to do Y does imply, that some other action 01 
train of actions can be cited which he did or tried to do because 
he believed they wouid lead to Y. 

How do we show that his purpose, in doing X, was to do Y?_ Mosi 
directly, by showing that he says as much: “I dug up the lawn to 
start a vegetable garden.’ Unless there are grounds for suspecting 
deception, this suffices. Indirectly, we may offer evidence that he 
enjoys gardening or needs vegetables, and that he believes digging 


is preliminary to planting seed and planting preliminary to gathe1 


ing a crop; or, in general, that he desires Y, and believes X is a 
causal condition of Y. 

He does not have to be able to explain any of these things him- 
self. The famous chimpanzee who moved a box to get at the ba- 
nanas was acting with a purpose; but he could not have explained 
what he was doing. The meaning of ‘‘purpose” in the expression 
“His purpose, in doing X, was to do Y’’ may reasonably be taken 
as general enough to cover both the purposes of men and the pur- 
poses of animals. If we conclude from this that men may have 
purposes without being able to explain them, just as animals may 
(and do), it is an easy move to making a direct allowance for “un- 
conscious’ purposes—though it is a move apart, for we have no 
occasion for calling animals’ purposes “‘unconscious.”” On _ the 
other hand, to say “He did it without thinking” is one way of 
contradicting “He did it on purpose,” * and with this in mind we 


4 Both of these expressions belong to the discourse of praise and blame; and they 
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may prefer to insist that though both men and animals have pur- 
poses, the criteria for having them differ, and that therefore we 


expect adult human beings of normal intelligence to be able to 


explain what their purposes are, if they have any. We need not 
try to settle this issue here; I propose to treat only purposes that 
we might reasonably expect would be cited by the men who have 
them, if they were asked. 

Let us also consider the expression “He has a sense of purpose 
in doing X.”" An appropriate occasion fur saying this is in indicat- 
ing surprise about a person's attitude toward a relatively protracted 
activity, like schoolwork, or housework, or a steady job of an un- 
exciting kind, anything that is likely to degenerate into an uncom- 
fortable routine—though we may also use the expression to 
indicate surprise about a person’s attitude toward an activity that 
is not protracted, as in saying “‘It is only casual labor, but he has a 
sense of purpose in doing it.” 

It is ordinarily taken for granted that sustained voluntary activi- 
ties (like serving on the local Board of Education) and exciting 
jobs that are accompanied by public acclaim communicate a sense 
of purpose. Evidence of “a sense of purpose” or of “a strong sense 
of purpose” in a job of any sort consists in things like obvious 
attention to the benefits sought for in the activity; spontaneous 
communication about the benefits, the obstacles to achieving them, 
and the efficacy of the methods adopted for reaching them; dili- 
gence and punctuality in performing assigned tasks, and prompt- 
ness in taking on further chores, if there is no one else to perform 
them; spontaneous attempts to recruit further helpers, and to train 
replacements, if one must relinquish the work oneself. It is note- 
worthy that the benefits aimed at would be such as to be shared 





indicate that the concept of purpose, like the concept of motive, is connected as 
much with prescribing conduct as with describing behavior. Indeed, perhaps such 
concepts originate in the first connection—as has been suggested for the concept 
of motive by John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York 1930) pp. 120-21, 
and by G. E. M. Anscombe, Intention (Oxford 1957) pp. 20-23. I shall not even 
make a gesture at untangling the descriptive and prescriptive implications of these 
concepts, though the discussion of having “a sense of purpose,” which follows, is 


relevant to the problem. 
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with others, if they were not exclusively designed for them. We 
would not, I think, speak of a man having a strong sense of purpose 
if his only motive was self-aggrandizement, unless we were making 
a sardonic joke. 

I now proceed to define a distinction between “intrinsic” and 
“extrinsic” purposes. Consider an activity X, carried on with the 
predictable consequence of doing Y, and assume that Y consists 
in producing a certain object (or service) O, for a certain use U 

-for example a pipe, O, that will carry water from the well to 
the cellar of a certain house. Now we shall say that a man, N, has 
an intrinsic purpose in doing X if and only if N knows what the 
Y is that doing X can be expected to lead to, which means that 
he must know what both O and U will be, and N desires the exis- 
tence of O and U, which means that if he were offered equally 
agreeable work at the same pay and informed that it would exclude 
doing Y (though he was told nothing else about it), he would still 
choose todo X. In constructing an actual test of intrinsic purpose, 
“equally agreeable” would have to be defined in such a way as to 
rule out, so far as this is possible, N’s having any incentive for con- 
tinuing to choose X other than the fact that doing X leads to Y; 
for example, the possibility would have to be excluded that N 
continues to choose doing X merely because he is used to doing 
it, and loath to try doing anything unfamiliar. The reason for 
not allowing N more information about the test alternative is that 
we thereby avoid confronting the problem of ranking purposes. 
lo say, on the basis of our definition, that N has an intrinsic pur- 
pose in doing X does not exclude the possibility that he also has 
an intrinsic purpose in doing other things—things that in fact 
he may or may not be now doing. 

We shall say that N has an extrinsic purpose in doing X if and 
only if two conditions are met: if, in doing it, (a) he has no intrin- 
sic purpose, yet (b) some purpose can be cited in the description 
of which there is no implication of doing Y, or of X being a stage in 
some technical process. Thus we exclude not only the statement 


“His purpose in doing X is to do Y” but also statements like 
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“He is rubbing the bearing with a cloth in order to polish it” or 


‘He is polishing it so that it can be installed by the wheel-assembly 


department.” Examples of purposes that can be cited within the 


meaning of (b) are gaining a livelihood, getting extra pay, escaping 
punishment, having the company of one’s friends. 

The statements ““N has an intrinsic purpose” and “N has an ex- 
trinsic purpose” are contraries; both cannot be true, though both 
may be false. Saying that N has an intrinsic purpose in doing X 
does not, however, prejudice our being able to say, in ordinary 
language, ‘‘N has (besides) another purpose in doing X"—for ex- 


ample, gaining money. 


We are now in a position to explicate some leading empirical fea- 
tures of Marx's doctrine of alienation. In accordance with the 
synoptic paraphrase of that doctrine given above, it may be as- 
serted that there are three conditions under any one of which, 
according to Marx, a worker, N, is alienated from his work, X: 
first, if he does not have an intrinsic purpose in doing X, whether 
this is because he does not know what the Y is that doing X can be 
expected to lead to, or because he has only an extrinsic purpose 
in doing X; second, if he does not have a sense of purpose in doing 
X; or third, if the Y in question is produced for exchange without 
prior arrangement between N and the buyer, and there was no 
opportunity, in the course of developing a common plan in whicir 
he and all other productive members of society had a voice, t 
consider whether there were not socially more useful alternatives 
to N’s doing X._ If this third condition is fulfilled, it may be said 
that N is in addition alienated from other men—a statement that 
can be made also if he regards the other men as hostile rivals com- 
peting with him for the necessities of life. 

We shall need a short way of referring to the absence of both 
the first and the second conditions for alienation from work, and 
thus when neither of them is fulfilled we shall say “N has a pur- 
poseful commitment in doing X.” Economic planning of the 
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sort alluded to in stating the third condition will be called “parti- 
cipant planning.” The first thing to do now is to show that these 
various conditions for alienation are logically independent of one 
another, and might plausibly be so even in fact. After this is done, 
we shall examine Marx’s two principal remedies for alienation. 
The three conditions for alienation from work are connected 
causally, but not logically. I think that Marx not only failed to 


appreciate this distinction but even failed to make himself clear 


enough about the elements of his doctrine to come within sight 
of the distinction. 

As for the first two conditions, it is easy to think that if N does 
not have an intrinsic purpose in doing X, he will not have a sense 
of purpose in doing it; and indeed, his not having the one is evi- 
dence of his not having the other. But not conclusive evidence, 
for he may have a sense of purpose without possessing the infor- 
mation that having an intrinsic purpose would involve: suppose, 
for example, that he is fulfilling the orders of a trusted leader, or 
working on a secret project that he believes, without knowing 
very much about it, will be of great benefit to his country. And 
on the other hand, N may have an intrinsic purpose without having 
a sense of purpose. If the work is very tiresome he may simply be 
unable to maintain the state of feeling required by the latter con- 
cept, though he may still go through the motions, and because of 
intellectual conviction choose to do X rather than other things. 
A man can, of course, find his work very disagreeable, even fright 
ening, and still have a strong sense of purpose in doing it; but we 
would not allow that a sense of purpose admits of his being apa- 
thetic, or bored. 

The third condition has a special significance, because it is a 
criterion of alienation from other men as well as a criterion of 
alienation from work; and Marx seems to have supposed that all 
three conditions would hold if the third held. Before disputing 
this supposition it should be emphasized that the third condition 
does not even entail the alternative criterion mentioned for alien- 
ation from other men, the existence of hostile rivalry. Nor is 
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such rivalry an essential aspect of a market economy. The rivalry 


of capitalists for markets has not prevented them from being 


friends of one another, even when they are engaged in the same 
business; and Marx himself, though he believed that workers are 
rivals for one another's jobs, believed also that their common pro- 
letarian condition engenders a feeling of solidarity among them; 
finally, there are surely many instances of amiable relations be- 
tween employers and employees, even under competitive market 
conditions. In short, activity in a market economy need not be 
accompanied by hostility and strife. It need not even entail self- 
ish behavior, for it is a mistake to infer from the fact that the par- 
ticipants in a market transaction are not seeking the same good 
that each is seeking selfishly to aggrandize himself at the expense 
of the others.® 

There are perhaps causal grounds for thinking that participant 
planning would induce purposeful commitments in the participant 
planners. Yet N could participate in planning (cast a vote, say, or 
a series of votes), accept the work assigned him by the plan that 
was agreed on, and still do the work without a purposeful com- 
mitment to it. This is a point that I shall enlarge on later, in the 
last section of this essay. On the other hand, N could have both 
an intrinsic purpose and a sense of purpose in doing X, even if 
the market has not been superseded by planning. This is a point 
that I shall elaborate here. 

It is easy to think that production under market conditions 
would preclude N from having the information involved in having 
an intrinsic purpose, while production under participant planning 
would not. It is also easy to think that a man could not be said 
to have a purpose, Y, in doing X unless he had participated (be- 
yond consenting to do X, which he does even under capitalism) 
in the decision to produce Y. Marx may have thought both these 

5 This is very neatly and succinctly argued by W. D. Lamont, in a section of The 
Value Judgement (New York 1955) that I omitted to mention in an ambivalent 


review of that book in Philosophical Review, vol. 66, no. 2 (April 1957) pp. 255-58: 
I refer to his discussion entitled “The Economic Relation and the Idea of Good,” 


pp- 36-40. 
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things. Both are mistaken. (I leave out of account the further 
possibility that Marx may have thought that if a worker will not 
himself use or own the things he is making, he cannot have an 
intrinsic purpose in making them; this possibility is given some 
color by the texts, and perhaps obscurely motivated Marx's animus 
against exchange and the division of labor, but the idea conflicts 
with any sensible interpretation of Marx's demand that the divi- 
sion of labor be abolished.) 

Consider the ways in which N may fail to have sufficient infor- 
mation to justify our saying that he has an intrinsic purpose in 
doing X. In the first place, he may be occupied in making (or 
adjusting) a part of something and simply not know, or even be- 
lieve himself capable of guessing, what the whole finished product 
will be. Or, second, he may know what the finished product will 
be, in the sense of being able to identify it among products of vari- 
ous sorts, and yet not understand what use it has. Finally, he may 
know what use or uses there are for the finished product, but not 
know why further products of this kind are required—where they 
are going to be used, who will use them, or what particular pur- 
pose they will serve. 

The first two sorts of deficiency can be remedied as well under 
capitalism as under participant planning. Since Marx’s time em- 
ployers have often found it worth their while to remedy them, 


in orientation and training programs. There may, of course, be 


a problem about the workers understanding the information that 


is presented to them. However earnestly an employer in the elec- 
trical industry may strive to inform his work force about a complex 
electronic device they are making, many of the workers may fail 
to understand the nature of the device—beyond, perhaps, being 
able to name it and describe its general shape. But this is a difli- 
culty that would be encountered under participant planning too. 

Once it was decided how far it was desirable to remedy the third 
sort of deficiency, it would prove equally possible to remedy this 
too, under market conditions as well as under participant planning. 
Unique objects—a dam, the telescope for a new observatory, a 
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church organ—raise no difficulty in either system. Reduplicated 
objects could be treated as unique ones if it were worth the trouble. 


One can imagine a system in which individual packages of break- 
fast cereal were numbered, and produced only on order from spe- 
cific consumers—a system that generalized custom manufacturing 
on a “bespoke” basis. The ‘bespoke’ basis is even now one of 
the normal methods of capitalistic production, and it could be 
generalized without affecting profit-taking arrangements or the 
institution of private property. 

Even in a socialist economy, however, people would surely 
want to make considerable use of the alternative arrangement, 
which, one supposes, Marx identified in his mind with capitalism.” 
That is the one under which goods are produced before they have 
been sold to consumers, for well understood general purposes but 
without anyone knowing the final destination of any given object 
until it has been sold at retail. 

The other mistake about the third condition of alienation con- 
sists in failing to recall that people may come to desire to produce 
things even if they have not been consulted when it was decided 
to produce them. ‘Taking a job because of the money, N may 
later discover the social benefits associated with the products of 
his factory. Suppose the factory makes fire extinguishers: he may 
be converted from having an extrinsic purpose to having an in- 
trinsic purpose in doing his part to make them, and may acquire 
a sense of purpose as well. 

Indeed, men make great efforts to convert themselves. They 
seek to rationalize their line of work in such a way that they can 
develop a purposeful commitment in following it. Certainly it 
is very common for people to persuade themselves, once they find 
themselves doing X, that doing X is of great social importance; 
in so far as they succeed, it is very likely that they will overcome 
both of the first two conditions of alienation. How many succeed 
is an empirical question. It is harder, no doubt, for people bot- 


® For the same impression of Marx’s assumptions see M. M. Bober, Karl Marx’s 
Interpretation of History, end ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1950) pp. 207-08. 
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tling nail polish than for utility-ccompany linemen coping with 
community emergencies; but even under capitalism there are 
plenty of examples of succeeding. 

I have been trying to show that in his doctrine of alienation 
Marx confronts us with certain empirical propositions. He holds 
that under capitalism men are alienated from their work in at 
least the three ways, and from other men in at least the two ways, 
specified above. He also declares that alienation would vanish 
if, after private property in the means of production was abolished, 
the division of labor was ended and participant planning was sub- 
stituted for the arrangements of the market. The foregoing analy- 
ses of the different criteria for alienation have perhaps opened up 
some room for doubting whether these remedies are necessary. 
It will be worth while to go on to see what doubts can be raised 
about their being efficacious. 

What I propose to do in this connection falls far short of settling 
the question of efficacy. I shall not try to marshal the information 
that economic and sociological research has acquired on points 
relevant to the subject, but shall be concerned merely with indi 
cating what the relevant points are. I propose to give a conspec- 
tus of the main topics involved in the question of efficacy, and my 
reason for doing this is that it will enable me to develop and ex- 


plicate more of Marx’s meaning. There is more than an historical 
interest in finding out what he meant, for eliminating alienation, 
though it is not the only thing in the world that we would wish 
for, is an attractive social ideal, on which we could expect very 
general agreement. The individual has an “infinite right” to find 
himself “‘satisfied in [his] activity and labor.” ? 


Ill 


What does Marx mean when he calls for an end to the division 
of labor? Not that an end should be put to so dividing up the 
job of producing a particular object that different men can be as- 


t Hegel, Reason in History (Introduction to the Philosophy of History), tr. by 
R. S. Hartman (New York 1953) p. 28. 
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signed to different steps. This could be done, but it would mean 
either a return to primitive conditions of subsistence farming or 
herding or hunting—which would make nonsense of Marx's his- 
torical thesis that capitalism gets the equipment and techniques 
ready for the economy of abundance in which communism can be 
achieved—or, possibly, complete automation in every line of 


work, including the design of machines and other activities re- 


quiring intellectual initiative, which is fantastic. Taking the 


traditional gloss, ‘Work will be divided but men will not,” as a 
point of departure, we may, I think, interpret Marx as demanding 
three things: first, that men shall no longer be confined each to 
a single skill, but every man shall have and exercise many skills; 
second, that among these multiple skills, every man shall have at 
least one manual and at least one intellectual skill; third, that every 
man shall exercise the intellectual skill of economic planning. 
How will any of these help remedy the problem of alienation? 

There may be some reluctance to believe that it is possible for 
an ordinary man to be really proficient at more than one skill, for 
if he had several, would he not be better at any one of them if he 
concentrated on that? This is not necessarily so, however. The 
other skills may provide him with needed recreation and thus im- 
prove his manifest aptitude and performance in any given one. 
In any event, if we established standard tests for proficiency in 
different skills, a considerable number of men would be found even 
now who could pass many different tests. There are corporation 
lawyers who are also skilled in gardening, carpentry, and local 
historical research; philosophers who, perhaps from necessity 
rather than liking, are expert plumbers and electricians, as well 
as naturalists of some competence. Asking for multiple skills is 
not asking for anything impossible. 

Nor is asking that every man have at least one manual and at 
least one intellectual skill. This too is already largely realized. 


8 I state the demand very conservatively. Fourier, who greatly influenced Marx 
on this point, and some of Marx's disciples seem to concur in suggesting that in an 
ideal society everyone would have many skills of each kind; see Acton (cited above, 
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The point of this further demand lies in Marx's belief that people 
who do intellectual work and nothing else develop a false con- 
sciousness of reality, inventing illusory mental objects that displace 


in their thinking the real physical objects on which life depends; 


and that they also develop a false pride, which sanctions the op- 


pression of people who do only manual work. 

The obstacle to fulfilling either this demand or the former one 
lies in the unequal capacities of men. Possibly there is no intel- 
lectual skill within the mental capacity of some men, and no man 
ual skill within the physical capacity of others; and some men may 
be so slow to learn that they can become proficient in only one 
skill of any kind. This is a subject, however, that lends itself to 
easy exaggeration. Furthermore, some intellectual skills are very 
humble ones, for example, making inventories or counting cus- 
tomers; and some manual skills are very undemanding physically, 
either in strength or in coordination—for example, weeding a 
window-box or sorting onions. 

The effects on efficiency and output of arranging for reasonably 
frequent exercise of multiple skills might or might not be dele- 
terious. At least, this issue cannot be settled out of hand in favor 
of the market economy. It may be that skills and natural capaci- 
ties are so distributed that for every occupation there are one or 
more men each of whom is more proficient at.that occupation than 
at any other, and for none of whom an equally proficient substi- 
tute is available.? Even so, not all of these men would necessarily 
be employed in the occupation that they excel in; there are in 
practice so many imperfections in the market process that we can- 
not count on their being assigned to their ideal occupation, even 


if there is sufficient demand to keep them all employed in it. 


note 2) pp. 232-36. One would be inclined to be less conservative if one believed 
that the skills required in a socialist economy would be simpler, by and large, than 
the skills required in earlier economies, but this is by no means certain, even though 
increased mechanization can be expected to simplify many of the needed skills. 

9 This is a theoretical possibility suggested by the “principle of comparative 
advantage,” one of the elementary tools of economics. A student of mine, Douglas 
R. Ayer, reminded me of the relevance of this principle during a class discussion 


of Marxism. 
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It is possible that under a system of multiple skills, output would 
always be less than it could have been if everyone had been assigned 
to work full time at that occupation (among those for which there 
was a demand for further workers) in which he was most profi- 
cient. But the sacrifice, though a continuing one, might not be 
felt for long. Any temporary reduction in annual output that 
occurred in changing over to a system of multiple skills might be 
more than made up by a general rise in productivity, as an effect 
not only of continued improvements in technology, and increased 
social investment, but also of the heightened morale that the sys- 


tem of multiple skills might generate. Furthermore, even if the 


drop in output was never repaired, men might think themselves 


compensated for the loss by the effects that ending the division of 
labor would have on alienation. 

What would those effects be? We can at least canvass the theo- 
retical possibilities, which is something that Marx too should have 
done. For many men the increased variety of work would per- 
haps greatly mitigate the boredom and frustration that they might 
feel if they were confined to any one job; and thus it would be 
easier for them to maintain a sense of purpose in any given task. 
If we suppose that the information conditions for their having an 
intrinsic purpose are fulfilled, we may perhaps expect some in- 
direct but favorable effects regarding intrinsic purpose as well. 

Against these favorable effects, however, it must be acknowl- 
edged that frequent changes from job to job might reduce the fee] 
ing of self-identification with any one job, and thereby work against 
developing a purposeful commitment in doing it. Moreover, some 
intellectual men may not find particularly interesting anv of the 
manual skills in which they can attain proficiency and in which 
there is a social need for their services; similarly, muscular types 
of men may not relish performing the intellectual skills to which 
they can be assigned. A bulldozer operator may be much happiei 
if he escapes having to make grocery inventories; and not every 
mathematical physicist, one supposes, will rejoice in the opportu- 


nity to sort oilions. 
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If the system allows men to choose, each for himself, whether 
he shall exercise multiple skills, or specialize in one, men are, in 
effect, being permitted to take their chances on alienation, and 
on whatever psychological malady may arise from doing either 


brain work or hand work exclusively. This is undesirable, but 
it may be remedied in part by allowing men to pass freely from 
periods of specialization to periods of exercising multiple skills, 
and vice versa. It is not so easy to remedy the difficulty, however, 
if the specialists, though alienated, feel no inclination to change. 
And in such circumstances there is a further difficulty. One of 
the benefits to be expected from ending the division of iabor is 
the reduction of differences, hostility, and misunderstanding of 
the sort associated with class distinctions—the alienation of men 
from other men.’® This benefit, which might be considerable, 
will be lost in so far as men specialize, however happy they may 
feel themselves in doing so, and however strongly endowed with 
purposeful commitments. 

On the other hand, if men are compelled to exercise multiple 
skills, alienation from work may increase; and also alienation from 
other men, for compelling presupposes compellers. People are 
not likely to develop a sense of purpose in jobs that bore them; 
and they will have only an extrinsic purpose in doing them if they 
do them merely because they are compelled to. Moreover, their 
distaste for some of their jobs may infect their attitude toward 
all of them, and prevent them from developing a sense of purpose 
or an intrinsic purpose in doing any of them. 

Ending the division of labor may therefore involve a nasty di- 
lemma; and if this is ineptly handled, without a far more detailed 


10“The difference between . . . a philosopher and a common street porter . . . 
seems to arise not so much from nature as from habit, custom, and education. When 
they came into the world, and for the first six or eight years of their existence, 
they were perhaps very much alike, and neither their parents nor play-fellows 
could perceive any remarkable difference. About that age, or soon after, they come 
to be employed in very different occupations. The difference of talents comes then 
to be taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher 
is willing to acknowledge scarce any resemblance” (Adam Smith, The Wealth of 
Nations, Book I, Ch. 2). 
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knowledge of the sociology of work than Marx commanded, or 
brought to bear on this problem, the division of labor may end, 
but alienation may persist, possibly in an aggravated form. 

But when Marx demands an end to the division of labor he not 


only envisages men having multiple skills, and each man having 


at least one intellectual and one manual skill; he also holds, as 
has been mentioned, that there is one intellectual skill that every 
man in post-revolutionary society will have and exercise—and 
that is the skill of economic planning. This provision might be 
held to forestall the harmful effects that assigning men to multiple 
skills might otherwise have. For even if a man was rather bored 
by one of his jobs, still, if he had participated in drawing up the 
plan under which he was assigned to a certain set of jobs, and if 
he believed the plan had been adopted under fair procedures, 
he might feel so much responsibility for its success, and for his 
part in it, that he would be powerfully stimulated toward develop- 
ing both a sense of purpose and an intrinsic purpose in doing each 
of his jobs. So it is to the ways in which participant planning 


would affect alienation that we now turn. 


IV 


Marx champions planning not only, perhaps not even primarily, 
because he thinks it will relieve the physical suffering of the mas- 
ses, but also because he thinks it will eliminate alienation for every- 
one (including, one supposes, the former capitalists, if they can 
be rehabilitated). I think that what is to be said about this thesis 
is that it embodies a plausible and fetching idea," but that it either 
involves a mistake about scale or requires a great deal of invention 
regarding political techniques, which Marx did not supply. 

If alienation is interpreted as lack of purpose, and not further 
specified, it may indeed be argued that in consenting to a given 


11 An idea shared with Hegel (op cit., p. 83): in the modern state the subjective 
will of the citizen coincides with the will of all. Hegel’s formula, in turn, reflects 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the general will, both directly and as transmitted by Kant’s 
teaching on the kingdom of ends. 
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social plan—something he has no opportunity to do under capital- 
ism—the individual worker signifies that he is making it his own 
purpose to see that the plan is carried out, and fulfills his own 
assignment under it accordingly. But this solution would still 
leave us with the problem raised by a minority of workers who 
may have voted against the plan, a problem that is not very ef- 
fectively dealt with by substituting “consent to the procedures 
under which the plan is adopted” for “consent to the plan.” It is 
a merely formal solution anyway. From N’s having a purpose in 
the sense of having consented to a plan, nothing follows about 
his having an intrinsic purpose or a sense of purpose in doing the 
work (any of the multiple jobs) assigned him.” 

There are circumstances, however, in regard to which it is 
plausible to suggest that participant planning would help to de- 
velop purposeful commitments. Consider a society composed of 
ten men, one of whom owns the means of production and makes 
all decisions about output without referring to the other nine, 
who must work for him if they are not to starve. (For Marx, this 


would be significantly like considering in isolation a small factory 


run on capitalistic principles.) Let us suppose that the owner and 


master is not especially benevolent, and that a good part of the 
social output is designed to supply him with comforts and to en- 
large his productive facilities, while the workers, for their part, 
have urgent needs that go unsatisfied. 

Now suppose that a revolution occurs in this small society, as a 
result of which the owner and master is stripped of his property 
and privileges. All ten men (including the ex-capitalist, after a 
period of purification) now collaborate in developing a plan for 


production and distribution, and output is governed accordingly 


12 The question might be raised whether, without a labor market, it would be 
possible to test a man’s having an intrinsic purpose. Could he be offered alternative 
jobs? But socialism need not exclude voluntary choice of occupations and free 
movement from job to job; and workers could always be interrogated about hypo- 
thetical alternatives, though this is not an entirely satisfactory method. Evidence 
of extreme alienation is provided by flight and emigration; we have evidence of 
this kind in the case of the Soviet Union, East Germany, and Hungary. 
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by a schedule of acknowledged community priorities. The men 
see one another every day, on the job and off. They constantly 
discuss their common problems as the plan is carried out, rejoic- 
ing in one another's successes and commiserating one another's 
failures, mindful always of the bearing of these things on the com- 
munity plan. 

In such circumstances every man of the ten might have a pur- 


poseful commitment in doing all the work assigned him. At the 


very least it seems reasonable to believe that social institutions 
would have been transformed from a condition extremely un- 
favorable to developing purposeful commitments to one that was 
favorable, perhaps extremely so. It is true that in a given case 
the ten men might be so ill assorted by abilities and temperaments 
that they could not work together harmoniously, and there might 
be other empirical difficulties. Nevertheless, the idea that parti- 
cipant planning would eliminate (or mitigate) alienation is a plau- 
sible one if we take society on a sufficiently small scale. 

It is not so plausible if we apply it to a large society. Consider 
a society of ten million %—less than the population of Great 
Britain or Germany in Marx’s time. Suppose that it is divided 


into a relatively small class (say one million) of capitalists and 


13 Ten million is a big jump from ten. Very likely there would be a gradual 
change in the degree to which planning helped alleviate alienation, as the size of 
the society under consideration was gradually increased. On the other hand, 
there is sociological evidence indicating that even ten may be too many for maximum 
benefits without special techniques for encouraging participation and developing 
purposeful commitments. In one recent study of task performance in small groups 
it turned out that as the groups varied in size from three members to ten, it was 
increasingly likely that a minority of the members would play specialized roles 
as leaders, and that formal procedures like voting would be adopted. The larger 
groups (ten or thereabouts) were more efficient in working out plans, but the 
members of these groups were more likely than the members of the smaller groups 
to believe that they had spent too much time “getting ready” to work rather than 
working, and that they needed “better leadership.” Thus there seems to have 
been a measurable increase in disaffection even within this small range of group 
sizes. See Morris I. Berkowitz, Group Size and Social Organization, Yale Inter- 
action Laboratory (New Haven 1957) pp. 37, 42, 45- For calling my attention to 
Dr. Berkowitz’s work, I am indebted to Professor Omar K. Moore, under whose 


direction it was carried out. 
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their families, and a relatively large proletariat, consisting of the 
other nine million people. Again, suppose that there is a flagrant 
disregard of the vital needs of the class without property in the 
means of production. These are the conditions under which Marx 
thought capitalism would break down, and under such conditions 
revolution for the sake of participant planning might well attract 
the revolutionary ardor of the proletariat. But, afterwards, would 


participating in planning, along with say four million other adult 


voters, do much to prevent alienation on the part of individual 
workers? How much could any individual rank-and-file voter do 
in the way of planning? 

This is a question of technique. Can techniques for planning 
be found that will induce purposeful commitments in rank-and- 
file participants? Establishing a central planning bureau ot 
nationalizing industries will not produce such results automati- 
cally. We need something more than voting in national elections; 
yet if we ask for anything more, we may be asking for so much 
of a man’s time that many will prefer not to participate. Marx 
says singularly little about the techniques that would be needed, 
though something can be made of his approval, in The Crvil War 
in France, of the vision that the Commune had of multiple loci 
of cooperation and collaboration spread throughout the country. 


The techniques, in fact, largely remain to be invented." 


14Abram L. Harris, “Utopian Elements in Marx’s Thought,” in Ethics, vol. 60 
no. 2 (January 1950) pp. 79-99 (reprinted in Economics and Social Reform by the 
same author, New York, 1958), comments on Marx's “failure to see anything incon 
gruous in an arrangement whereby industry is operated by self-governing workers 
and at the same time by a ‘central plan,’" and notes that Marx omitted to consider 
by what procedures authority would be conferred on the plan (pp. 93-94). This is 
perfectly valid criticism, although Marx is not entirely definite in specifying a central 
plan. Harris goes too far, however, in discounting the notion of “worker control” 
as impracticable, and in dismissing the possibility that it offers any sort of solution 
to the problem of alienation (p. 98). Granting that probably in any case only 
a minority could exercise the day-to-day functions of authority and supervision, o1 
would wish to, it should still be possible to invent techniques of planning that 
could induce purposeful commitments in rank-and-file participants. At least, how 
can we say that it is not possible, without experimenting? Something like the 
required techniques exist already in some social groups, for example in the self 
governing faculties of certain universities. 
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The techniques that are available are liable to abuse; in fact, 
they raise the possibility of inducing purposeful commitments by 
deception. The actual planning undertaken after a revolution 


might devolve—and, indeed, very likely would—upon a small 
group of leaders. To arouse enthusiasm for planning, this elite 
would not necessarily have to allow much real participation. A 
show of participation might suffice—elections with one ticket, for 
example, but with plenty of noble sentiment and noisy hoopla, 
with block leaders turning out frenzied voters, and an atmosphere 
of heroic crisis. The illusion of participation, especially if it were 
accompanied by material rewards, might go a long way toward 
curing alienation. 

It would not go far enough to satisfy Marx, however, and that 
is why it was important to stipulate the third of the conditions 
making for alienation from work: the absence of an opportunity 
to raise questions concerning alternative assignments in the course 
of genuine participant planning. Alone, this criterion would make 
the solution of the problem of alienation by participant planning 
merely formal. Attached to the other criteria, it precludes au- 
thoritarian solutions to the problem, and displays the presence in 
Marx’s thinking of democratic values. Planning cannot be con- 
sidered necessary in order to eliminate alienation solely in the 
sense of the first two conditions; they may be abolished without 
planning. Marx would still demand participant planning, be- 
cause he thinks the dignity of man requires it. 

Finally, we should not fail to connect Marx’s opinion that plan- 
ning would reduce alienation with his belief that men’s attitudes 
are determined (except in the case of an obsolescent ruling class) 
by the realities of their role in production. There may be no 
practicable way of hoodwinking people indefinitely into thinking 
that they are themselves planning when they really are not; and 
if deception must fail sooner or later, there are not only general 
moral reasons for Marx's conviction that democracy should be 
introduced into economic life but also causal grounds for think- 
ing that participant planning must be genuine to be effective. 





MEXICO: THE STRUGGLE FOR 
A NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


BY RAMON EDUARDO RUIZ 


M EXICAN rural education has faced many problems, but none 
more formidable than the language diversity typical of much of 
the countryside. When José Vasconcelos established a system of 
rural schools in 1921, nearly 2 out of 14 million Mexicans knew 
no Spanish. They were monolinguals, speaking one of fifty or 
more Indian languages: Nahuatl, Maya, Trique, Mixtec, Otomi, 
Tarascan, Totonac, and others. Another 2 million spoke Spanish 
but were more at home in their native tongues. There were hun- 
dreds of local Indian dialects. The stronghold of the Indian 
tongues was in the southeast, from Tamaulipas south to the Pacific 
Ocean, west to Michoacan, and east to Guatemala, and in the pen 
insula of Yucatan. But there were language pockets even in the 
northern states of Sonora, Chihuahua, and Coahuila. They were 
usually isolated rural regions, but some were next door to modern 
civilization. On the outskirts of Mexico City a majority of the 
Otomies, living in close contact with the conquerors and their d 
scendants since 1522, made almost no use of Spanish. Cut off from 
the Spanish-speaking population, the Otomies were outcasts in 
their native land. 

Two decades and nearly 14,000 schools later, the picture had 
not changed perceptibly, despite the phenomenal growth of the 
national population. Rural education had failed to meet its lan- 
guage challenge. And this was a national tragedy, for until news- 
papers, books, and laws had meaning in the village, there could be 
no nation, and no democracy was possible when approximately 
20 percent of the people were ignorant of the language of govern- 
ment and politics. Today, however, the picture is somewhat 
brighter, and the process of that improvement, its directions and 


its difficulties, will be sketched in these pages. 
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That the Indian-speaking millions should learn Spanish was ad- 
vocated from the time of the Conquest; but how was a different 
matter. On this, and on the question of why the native tongues 
survived, there is no unanimity of opinion. 

Some believe a deliberate effort was made to keep the Indian 
ignorant of Spanish. According to Luis Cabrera, a spokesman for 
this view, the rulers of Mexico had tried since 1521 to keep the 
Indian tongues alive, in order to exploit their users. The Spanish 
missionaries encouraged the Indian to keep his language, for fear 
of losing their influence over him. They made use of the native 
tongues to explain Christian dogma, and translated the catechism 
into Nahuatl, Tarascan, and Otomi in order to preserve a prestige 


that would have been lost had they encouraged Spanish. The 


conquistadores and other landholders of the colonial era and the 


hacendados of independence habitually spoke to their peons and 
servants in their own language. In practice, the preservation of the 
indigenous tongues was a technique of domination.! 

Men of Cabrera’s views proposed to substitute Spanish for the 
native languages, by the simple device of banning the native 
tongues and forcing the Indian to speak the language of Cervantes. 
Chis they would accomplish by using only Spanish in the school 
and ending the isolation of the native village, on the premise that 
once in contact with the more energetic Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion the Indian would accept its language and reject his own.? 
For Cabrera there was nothing of value in the native tongues. 
He believed that only ‘‘academic snobbisms . . . aim at the pres- 
ervation and even the purification of the indigenous languages 
which, as dead tongues .. . , are ethnic barriers” (op. cit., p. 19 
In general this represented the view of political conservatives. 

Another group—the bilingualists—had a different view of the 
issue. While accepting Spanish as the official language of Mexico, 

1 Luis Cabrera, “Key to the Mexican Chaos,” in Hubert C. Herring and Herbert 
Weinstock, eds., Renascent Mexico (New York 1935) p. 17. 


2 Rafael Ramirez, “La politica educativa del nuevo trato hacia los indios,” in 
Revista mexicana de educacion, vol. 4 (August 1939) pp. 9-10. 
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and recognizing that tradition had much to do with the survival 
of the native tongues, it rejected Cabrera’s solution. In its opinion 


it was not merely because of lack of contact that the Indian had 
not learned Spanish, but because the wrong approach had been 
pursued since Cortés had stepped on Mexican soil. The error of 


the missionaries, and of contemporary educators, lay in their at- 
tempt to teach Spanish to an Indian who lacked a formal lan- 
guage background of any kind. The answer lay in using the native 
tongues as a preliminary step to learning Spanish: teach the Indian 
the grammar of his native tongue, teach him to read and write it, 
and then impose Spanish on this foundation. Having learned 
grammar in his own language, the individual would be ready to 
study a foreign language.’ For the majority of “bilingualists’” the 
two-language approach was a vehicle for learning Spanish, to be 
discarded once that goal was achieved for all Mexicans.‘ But a 
minority of them had other ideas. 

To this minority the Indian languages were assets. Culturally, 
Mexico gained by the language diversity of her people. Psycho- 
logically, the native tongues were a defense, the Indian's protec- 
tion against the exploiter, and to destroy his language was to place 
him more completely at the mercy of his enemy.® According to 
the noted ethnologist Carlos Basauri, the Indian tongues could 
pave the way for an understanding of Spanish language and civil- 
ization. By using both languages the Indian could find the rela- 
tionship between the psychological entities and symbolisms pecul- 
iar to each of them. Without losing sight of the psychological 
structure of either, he could translate from one to the other. By 
feeling and thinking in both he would establish a bond between 
himself and the Spanish-speaking person.*® 

“Bilingualists” generally supported a leftist political program. 


8 Aureliano Esquivel Casas, ‘““Temas de educacién indigena, ensefianza de la lengua 
nacional,” ibid., vol. 1 (October 1940) p. 213. 

*Leén Diaz Cardenas, “Critica panoramica y sintética de las actividades en el 
pasado sexenio,” ibid., vol. 1 (November 1940) pp. 360-61. 

5 Genaro Vasquez in Excelsior, September 11, 1934. 

6 Carlos Basauri, “El problema del bilingiiismo y la educacién en México,” in 
Revista de educacién, vol. 2 (December 1938) p. 8. 
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Thus, since the conservatives endorsed the direct approach, lan- 
guage goals assumed political implications that transcended the 


problems of education.? 

Until the late 1930s the proponents of the direct approach had 
matters their own way. Since Vasconcelos—himself an advocate 
of the direct approach—a goal of rural education had been to root 
out the indigenous tongues by using only Spanish in the class- 
room.*® But this philosophy did not reckon with the problems of 
the school in the Indian-speaking community. Theory did not 
work. The average teacher in the Indian-speaking village, speak- 
ing only Spanish, was unable to communicate with his students or 
their parents. Without training in the native tongue, he was 
forced to resort to catch-as-catch-can. One teacher in Chiapas was 
lucky enough to find among his students one who could translate 
Spanish in the local tongue,® a clumsy expedient but more direct 
than the Cortés-to-Aguilar-to-Dona Marina-to-Montezuma commu- 
nication system of the Conquest! 

Bilingualists received their opportunity in the Indianist admin- 
istration of President Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40). Launching the 
experiment was a pioneer venture. There were no adequate 
alphabets of the native tongues. The few made during the colo- 
nial era approximated native sounds with Spanish letters, and 
had numerous defects; they were especially inaccurate in phonetic 
translation, for the friars found no Spanish equivalent for many 
Indian sounds. Adequate primers were also lacking; those made 
by colonial missionaries had been modified until they no longer 
gave an accurate picture of the ethnic and linguistic units.!° Fi- 


7See Julio de la Fuente, “Ocho anos de experiencia en el medio rural,” in 
Revista mexicana de educacion, vol. 1 (October 1940) p. 60. 

8 Miguel Othén de Mendizabal, “El problema social de las lenguas indigenas,” in 
Revista de educacién, vol. 2 (November 1938) p. 12. 

9 See Frank Tannenbaum, “Agrarismo, Indianismo, y Nacionalismo,” in Hispanic 
American Historical Review, vol. 23 (August 1943) pp. 400-01; Carlos Basauri, “F1 
estudio de las lenguas indigenas de México, base de la pedagogia rural,” in El 
Nacional, August 26, 1936. 

10 Carlos Basauri, “El estudio de las lenguas autdéctonas, base de pedagogia 
indigena,” in Revista de educacion, vol. 1 (August 1937) p. 22. 
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nally, personnel for the job was lacking; only a few bilingual 
teachers were available, and they lacked formal training in the 
Indian tongues. 

First in the field with a bilingual program was the National 
Polytechnic Institute, which sponsored a series of experiments in 
Tarascan, Otomi, Chinantec, and Nahuatl in 1938. At neariy 
the same time the Department of Indian Fducation sponsored a 
number of experiments in its Spanish-speaking schools.) The 
first program in the villages of Mexico, however, was undertaken 
by the Departments of Indian Affairs and Anthropology, among 
the Tarascans of Michoacan. This program owes much to Morris 
Swadesh, a professor of linguistics at the University of Wisconsin. 
Through his urging the Department of Indian Affairs assembled a 
group of linguists and philologists in Mexico City to lay the plan 
for the program. From this meeting came an alphabet and eventu 
ally a primer in Tarascan. Under the bilingual plan adopted, the 
Tarascans were to learn first to read and write their native tongue, 
under the supervision of bilingual native teachers, and then learn 
Spanish. Once they had mastered Spanish, that was to be the 
language of the school.” 

Swadesh was put in charge of the Tarascan Project, as the pro- 
gram was officially designated. Among the technical experts on 
the staff was Maxwell D. Lathrop of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma, a Protestant organiza 
tion whose members had been working with the Indian tongues 
since 1935, and which since 1939 has been of inestimable aid to 
the linguistic program. 

In the summer of 1939 the staff of the Tarascan Project estab- 
lished its offices in Paracho, a small lumber town lying in the 
heart of Tarascan-speaking Michoacan. ‘The teachers for the 
Project were twenty bilingual Tarascans recruited from among 


the personnel at the normal school in Morelia, the School for 


11 Mendizabal (cited above, note 8) p. 13; Basauri (cited above, note 6) p. 8. 
12 Departamento de Asuntos Indigenas, Memoria de la primera asamblea de 
fildlogos y lingtiistas (Mexico City 1940) p. xiii. 
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Indians in Erongaricuaro, and a school for the children of army 
enlisted men. These twenty individuals were given an intensive 
course in the use of the new alphabet and primer, and then as- 
signed to one of four “literacy centers” that were directed by mem- 
bers of the staff. There were day classes for children, adult night 
classes, and classes in homes for those unable to come to the “‘cen- 


ters.” A small printing press was later installed in Paracho, which 


published material for the Project and got out a small weekly 


newspaper in Tarascan that was distributed in the villages on 
market day. 

From the beginning the results were encouraging. According 
to Ignacio M. del Castillo, a member of the staff at Paracho, the 
language experiment stirred much interest among the Tarascan 
speaking population, which was astonished to learn that its own 
language, like Spanish, could be written on paper. Then, wrote 
Castillo, “we understood what it means to the Indian to learn in 
his native language.” By 1940, according to some observers, the 
Indian-speaking students enrolled in the “literacy centers” were 
learning Spanish faster than those in the rural schools, where no 
effort was made to use the Indian tongues. As a result of the 
emphasis placed on the native language, the staff of the Project was 
on good terms with the local population from the start.'* 

\n important result of the Tarascan experiment was the calling 
together in 1940 of the “First Meeting of Philologists and Lin- 
guists,” which assembled in Mexico City to discuss and to evaluate 
the entire question of the Indian languages. Out of this meeting 
came the Council of Indian Languages, a technical body of experts 
whose views have strongly influenced literacy activity to date. A 


moving force in its organization was Professor Swadesh.'4 


The information on the Tarascan Project is taken from a report by the Director 
of the Oficina de Lingiiistica, Relaciun del trabajo tarasco, December 20, 1940 (ms. 
in Department of Indian Affairs), and from an article by Ignacio M. del Castillo, 
“La alfabetizacién en lenguas indigenas: el proyecto tarasco,” in América indigena, 
vol. 5 (April 1945) pp. 139-5! 

144 brief summary of the functions of the Council may be found in Boletin 


indigenista, vol. 3 (September 1943) pp. 184-89. 
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In 1941 the new administration of President Manuel Avila 
Camacho abandoned the Project. Lack of funds was the reason 
given. Perhaps the real explanation lies, however, in the growing 
criticism of the experiment, coming from conservatives influential 
in the new administration to whom the activity in Michoacan was 
nothing but an imitation of the language work of the Soviet 
Union. Whatever the motive may have been, the Project was 


abandoned." 
II 


Thereafter the Tarascan experiment languished until Jaime 
Torres Bodet replaced the arch conservative Octavio Véjar Vas- 
quez as Minister of Education in 1944. Convinced that something 
drastic had to be done about the Indian language question, Torres 
Bodet turned to the Council of Indian Languages for a program. 
Ihe Council recommended strongly that the Tarascan idea be 
revived on a national scale. Torres Bodet accepted the report, 
and the national literacy campaign of 1944 embodied many of its 


suggestions. Article 14 of the Emergency Literacy Law passed by 
Congress in 1944 declared that in view of the importance of the 
Indian in Mexico, the Ministry of Education, with the cooperation 
of the Department of Indian Affairs, was to extend the literacy 
campaign to the Indian-speaking population, making use of bi- 


lingual textbooks and teachers."® 

According to the principles of the program of 1944, it is less 
difficult to teach an individual to read and write his own language 
than one foreign to him, or one that at best he knows imperfectly. 
Rural education in the Indian-speaking community, it stated, had 
failed in the past because its students had lacked the iools of com- 
munication. Lacking Spanish-speaking students, the rural schools 


15See Betty Kirk, Covering the Mexican Front, the Battle of Europe versus 
America (Norman, Okla., 1942) p. 150. According to Kirk, the Secretariat of Educa- 
tion under Octavio Véjar Vasquez, Minister of Education under Avila Camacho, 
forbade the use of native languages in the rural schools. 

16“Ley que establece la campaiia nacional contra el analfabetismo,” Drarie 
oficial, cxiv, August 23, 1944, p. i. 
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had had to ignore their chief function: to give their students an 
elementary education. Instead they had had to emphasize the 
teaching of Spanish. But they had failed even in this task because 
a majority of their teachers lacked a know!edge of the Indian 


tongues. 

In 1944, therefore, the job of language teaching was taken out 
of the rural-school curriculum and put into a special one-year 
pre-primary school course taught by bilingual instructors known 
as alfabetizadores. The planning of the program, its approach, 
and the training of its teachers were placed in the hands of a 
body composed of linguists, philologists, and ethnologists, on the 
grounds that language work is as much a cultural as a linguistic 
activity.!? 

Four languages were selected for the initial activity of the Insti- 
tute of Indian Literacy, the bureau in charge of the program. The 
Maya of Yucatan, the Nahuatl of Morelos and Puebla, and the 
Otomi of Hidalgo were selected on the basis of their importance: 
their users had the highest index of monolinguality; they were 
spoken by large segments of the population; and, given the size 
of their respective regions, the people who spoke them played 
a major role in the life of the Republic. Tarascan, the fourth 
language, was chosen because of the work already done in it. As 
conditions became favorable the program was to include other 
groups. 

To prepare the material was the next hurdle. The first step was 
to reduce hiterto unwritten languages to writing in an alphabet 
that lessened the stumbling blocks involved in learning to read. 
This done, there were needed primers for illiterates and, finally, 
reading texts designed to develop sound reading habits while giv- 
ing elementary data om diet, sanitation, and crops as well as on 
national and international affairs. 

Difficulties began with the alphabet. Nahuatl and Maya had 


iT “El Instituto de Alfabetizacién en Lenguas Indigenas,” in Boletin indigenista, 


vol. 5 (July 1945) pp. 164-78, especially pp. 166-72, “Consideraciones del consejo, 


27 de septiembre de 1944.” 
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literary traditions, and thus precedents to follow; some work had 
also been done in Tarascan; but with Otomi the preparation had 
to start from scratch. By combining the colonial Maya and 
Nahuatl alphabet systems with that devised for the Tarascan Pro}- 
ect the Institute had hoped to work out a single alphabet adaptable 
to all four languages. This proved impossible. The Tarascan 
alphabet, which represented each sound by a sign, employed sym- 
bols not available in type and difficult to draw by hand, while the 


colonial alphabets had numerous inconsistencies. In the end four 


alphabets were created. Symbols similar to those in Spanish 


were used in order to avoid confusion. For example, the Spanish | 
was used to represent the aspirate, which in the colonial and 
Tarascan alphabets was written with H; the K was used to repre 
sent the voiceless velar occlusive sound, which in Spanish is formed 
with Cand CU. 

The writing of primers, the next hurdle, raised important ques- 
tions. Was the Indian to ultimately learn the language of Cer- 
vantes or the local Spanish dialect? How many sections did the 
text need? Was there any relationship between language sounds 
and the organization of the lessons?) What teaching method should 
be followed? How was the text to emphasize regional charac 
teristics in order to facilitate language learning? 

Three principles were followed on style: any language was valid 
that served a social function; the goal was to give quickly a know! 
edge of Spanish and its literature to persons who did not speak it: 
style had to follow the line of least resistance. Ultimately each 
regional dialect was respected. The objective was to encourag 
the Indian-speaking person to read and write, first his native tongue 
and then Spanish, without regard to classical forms that purists 
considered proper. Spanish terms introduced into the Indian 
languages for the sake of convenience were treated as native ones: 
local Spanish terms and phrases were adopted even when incorrect 
grammatically. Every group would learn the Spanish spoken lo 
cally. A grammatical command of Spanish was beyond the scope 


of the campaign. 
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Another approach was followed on the question of text organi- 
zation. At first the primers were divided into three sections: 
Spanish, Indian, and bilingual. After further study this was dis- 
carded in favor of sections in Spanish and Indian, both designed 
to teach the reading and writing of language already spoken. The 


technique was to give by word-of-mouth a basic amount of every- 


day Spanish, relating it to local phenomena so that students would 


understand without translating. 

The other questions proved less difficult. It was decided to 
teach sounds in the order in which they appeared in each language. 
The quandary over method was settled by giving the teachers free- 
dom to select either an analytical or a synthetic approach. The 
last problem was solved quite by accident. Among the teachers 
selected for the program was one who proved to be a remarkable 
artist, who could dramatize local color in drawings. What he left 
undone was finished by other artists with the aid of ethnologists 
and other experts."* 

There were three stages in the teacher-training program. First, 
the Institute selected fifty teachers, bilingual natives who had com- 
pleted their normal-school studies, and brought them to Mexico 
City. There the teachers, ten from each region, were put through 
intensive courses in language study, and on the use of the material 
prepared for the program. In the second stage the teachers re- 
turned to their native regions to select and train ten more individ- 
uals from among the bilingual population that had completed six 
years of elementary education. This done, there were fifty master 
instructors and five hundred alfabetizadores available for the pro- 
eram—the final stage.!” 

Planning the Indian literacy campaign was the contribution ot 

18“Campana nacional contra el analfabetismo, informe de labores de la adminis- 
tracién general, durante el periodo comprendido entre el primero de septiembre de 
1945 y¥ el 31 de agosto de 1946,” in Secretaria de Educacién Publica, La obra 
educativa en el sexenio, 1940-1946 (Mexico City 1946) pp. 112-42. Among the 


language studies consulted by the Secretariat of Education were the reports of the 
United States Army Training Centers of World War II and the work of Otto 


Jespersen. 
19 “Consideraciones del consejo” (cited above, note 17) p. 174. 
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the Avila Camacho administration, but the campaign itself was 
left to the governments of Presidents Miguel Aleman (1946-52) 
and Adolfo Ruiz Cortines (1952-58). By 1947 the campaigns 
among the Maya of Yucatan and Campeche had been launched, 
and the Tarascan and Otomi efforts organized. While the Otomi 
languished, the Tarascan pushed ahead rapidly.*° A sidelight of 
the activity in Michoacan was the revival of the 1939 Tarascan 
newspaper, the Mitakua (Key), which was edited by Tarascans and 
provided reading material for Tarascan-speaking communities. Its 


purpose was to bring its readers into the national life and to in- 


crease the literacy of the Tarascans, who, generally speaking, were 
not illiterate but semi-literate. Many had learned to read a Spanish 
primer, but nothing more.*? 

Under Aleman and Ruiz Cortines the language program, car 
ried out by the Secretariat of Education until 1951, was made also 
one of the activities of the National Indianist Institute. The site 
of the first “Indian Coordinating Center,” as the programs of the 
National Indianist Institute were called, was the Tzeltal-Tzotzil 
region of Chiapas; later there were others for the Mazatecos, the 
Tarahumaras, and the Mixtecos.. A similar but independent pro- 
gram was established eventually among the Otomies. 

Self-improvement was their guide. There were teachers, agron- 
omists, engineers, and doctors to direct the reforms; but the com- 
munity constructed the school, built the dams, and laid the roads. 
By doing the work themselves, the Indians acquired new tech- 
niques, and as progress toward a higher standard of living was 
made, they developed new aspirations and needs. Since self-im 
provement was the guide, local leadership was needed. So were 
native-born “‘promoters of education,” whose function was to 
teach reading and writing in the Indian and Spanish languages 
and to encourage good food habits, home hygiene, and other basic 
things. Language teaching and learning had become part of the 


20 Angélica Castro, “El Instituto de Alfabetizacién para Indigenas Monolingiies,” 
in Boletin indigenista, vol. g (March 1949) p. 74 
21 “Mitakua: peridéddico en lengua tarasca,” ibid., vol. 10 (December 1950) p. 350. 
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overall effort to transform the way of life of the backward 


community.*? 
Il 


A beginning has now been made in the struggle to bring the na- 
tional language to 4 million Mexicans who either did not know 


it or made scant use of it; and much has been learned about the 
character of the problem. No matter what the theory, it was the 
practical method that paid dividends in the village. If the literacy 
effort gained momentum, it was because the language people 
stressed practice over theory, as the rural school had not. Limited 


by funds and personnel, the literacy people did not waste energy 
on subjects meaningless to the Indian. 

No substitute for good teaching was found. Regardless of his 
linguistic ability, a teacher failed if he lacked the ability to com- 
municate with students. In the final analysis those who struggled 
to teach the Indian to read and write—and succeeded—were 
teachers, and not linguists or students of linguistics. If the lan- 
guage “promoter” was to succeed, his teaching had to answer to- 
day's needs. And successful teaching was a slow and arduous task. 
for the Indian learned slowly, not because of poor intelligence but 
because his experience was limited.** 

Since activities in much of the rural scene were conducted with- 
out Spanish, one of the perplexing problems was to induce those 
who learned Spanish to use it after they left school. This involved 
more than providing reading matter—books, readers, newspapers 

-for the Indian. The problem was to make him want to read. 
After all, of what use was a reading and speaking knowledge of 
Spanish to the individual in the Indian-speaking community whose 


2Ignacio Leén, “La accién del Centro Coordinador Indigenista de la regién 
tarahumara, hasta fines de 1953,” ibid., vol. 14 (March 1954) pp. 50-54; “Actividades 
del Instituto Nacional Indigenista en el Centro Coordinador de la Tarahumara, 
Chihuahua, México,” ibid., vol. 16 (December 1956) pp. 338-42; Alfonso Caso in El 
Universal, February 16, 1955. 

23 Angélica Castro, “Mesa redonda sobre el problema del analfabetismo,” in 
Boletin indigenista, vol. 13 (September 1953) p. 248. 
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wants were elementary and could be filled without the use of Span- 
ish? What the government had to recognize was that illiteracy was 
as much an economic question as an educational one. It could not 
be solved without economic reforms long needed in the rural 
scene. The recent programs of the National Literacy Institute 
and the National Indianist Institute have recognized this elemen- 
tary fact: when life is a struggle for survival, education is of second- 
ary importance. Under rural economic conditions there is too 
often no time for education, either for the children or for the 
adults. 

Rural poverty strongly affected the literacy effort in other ways. 
During its first two years, over 60 percent of its students abandoned 
the program before the end of the term. Fewer dropped out in 
later years, but irregular attendance was still a major problem in 
1956. Further, as attendance increased, the percentages of failures 
increased—from 19 percent in 1948 to 95 percent in 1951, where 
it has remained.** 

As a result of the widespread poverty, the literacy effort gained 
ground only in those areas where the standard of living was high 
enough for people to want to raise their cultural sights. Eventually 
the literacy program had first to seek a solid economic foundation 
for the community, and this required a broad approach and money. 
As was observed by Angélica Castro, director of the training cente! 


in the Mezquital, where the Indian was involved, reform was ex 


pensive.*® Aside from human material, which was excellent but 


offered nothing but goodwill, there was nothing in the Indian 
community; everything had to be imported, from the teache: 
trained at government expense to the books, pencils, primers, and 
readers. But these were useless without the irrigation, plows, ani- 
mals, and agricultural credit that government had to provide in 
order to make literacy useful. 

The literacy program required money, but funds were limited. 


24 Castro (cited above, note 20) p. 68. 
25 Angélica Castro, “El Instituto de Alfabetizacién para Indigenas Monolingiies,” 


in Boletin indigenista, vol. 11 (March 1951) pp. 72, 74. 
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Ihe income of the Ministry of Education was channeled into 
agencies backed by pressure groups. The Indian had no lobbyist, 
and literacy got what was left after the capital and the cities got 
their share. Fiscally, the Institute of Indian Literacy was another 
federal bureau, living from day to day and hoping that somehow 
funds would be found to expand its work. Its poverty had a di- 


rect effect on its personnel. In 1953 the salary of the language 


promoters was 60 pesos a month, and while this was increased to 


280 pesos by 1956, the teacher in the old-type rural school, who 
had many of the same functions and almost the same educational! 
background, earned 550 pesos, or nearly double the amount.*® 
This salary inequality was a serious handicap to the literacy effort. 

Language promoters had no tenure. They were hired and fired 
at the discretion of those in charge. This may have been a neces- 
sary policy in the beginning, but subsequently a long-range tenure 
and security policy was needed. Without adequate job guarantees 
and salary, a position with the Literacy Institute would remain 
inferior in all respects to one with the Department of Rural! 
Schools. It could attract only dedicated souls with few dependents, 
or incompetents. 

At the planning level there was need for more participation of 
Indian personnel. Some steps have now been taken in this direc- 
tion. By 1956 much of the Tarascan and Otomi programs was 
handled by natives, who prepared and selected the material and 
directed their colleagues in the program; the staff in charge of the 
Mitakua was Indian. But, laudable as.these efforts have been, 
there is need to relinquish more of the program to native person- 
nel. No one understands Indian problems so well as an Indian. 

Finally, despite notable results, the literacy program was not 
universally approved. Many rural-school teachers rejected the 
method in the beginning, and while the majority later accepted it, 
a recalcitrant minority has never been won over. Outside the 

26 “Informe del Dr. Juan Comas, con motivo de la visita realizada al Patrimonio 
Indigena del Valle del Mezquital (PIVM), del 10 al 1g de octubre de 1956, 


comisionado por la Universidad de México,” ibid., vol. 16 (December 1956) pp. 


348-50. 
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teaching profession, some in influential positions continued to 
agitate for the one-language approach of the Vasconcelos era. Still 
others criticized the program because it did not continue to em- 
phasize the Indian tongues during all six years of elementary ed 
ucation.27_ In rural Mexico, where there was almost universal 


support of the program, a few opposed it because they suspected 


that it was an attempt to keep them ignorant of Spanish. 

Yet, so far, the overall picture is a hopeful one. Since 1946, in 
spite of the postwar abandonment of the pro-Indian policies of the 
Cardenas administration, the bilingual approach has remained 
the national policy of the Mexican government. While the sta 
tistics necessary for an accurate judgment are not available, the 
bilingualists are confident that they have found the solution to 
the language barrier that has plagued Mexico for four hundred 
years. 

27 Aureliano Esquivel Casas, “El Problema de las escuelas de las comunidades 
indigenas,” in El Nacional, April 21, 1949. 





ALFRED WEBER, 1868-1958 


AT THE age of ninety, which he fully deserved, Alfred Weber died, the 
last of the grand old men of the social sciences. The many years of 
his lifetime he filled not only with an imposing output of written work 
—which in itself does not mean very much in a time when productivity 
has ceased to be a measure of creativity—but with an abundance of 
ideas and concepts that could ferment generations of studies; besides, 
with political, academic, and human activities of an astounding variety. 
The range of his concerns covered the whole area of human experi- 
ence, from economics and politics to the arts and science. There was 
hardly anything human that he would exclude from social pertinence. 
Sociology, with him, assumed an almost majestic role. He saw it as 
taking over the encyclopaedic heritage of philosophy; more specifically, 
he singled it out as the science of crisis, the only discipline capable of 
assembling and connecting all the data necessary for understanding 
the transformatory processes at the bottom of our present troubles. 
Accordingly, whatever he investigated, wrote, or taught he approached 
with a view and a constant awareness of the predicament of our age. 
Alfred Weber started out from economics, to which he contributed 
his Reine Theorie des Standorts (1909), a study of the specific causes and 
conditions of local industrial agglomerations in a period of indus- 
trialization. At the end of the 1920s, in his investigations Zum witrt- 
schaftlichen Schicksal Europas, he examined the possibilities of Euro- 
pean integration, a crucially predominant problem in our days. But 
from the outset, the orbit of his thinking was a much wider one. Very 
early, in 1912, the philosophical background of his theories, or better, 
his fundamental “experience,” as he himself termed it, emerged in an 
essay-entitled Der soziologische Kulturbegriff. It is the experience that 
behind all purposive activities of man, behind all his setting of useful 
goals, indeed sometimes opposing them, certain rationally unexplain- 
able forces—impulses of “immanent transcendence”’—are operating 
and driving him on to transpurposive ideas, works of art, self-realiza- 
tions, and so forth. The working of these psychic and spiritual forces 
in man, or rather their concrete cultural and sociological residues, 
Alfred Weber attempted to investigate in his extensive studies estab- 
lishing a field that he called Kultursoziologie, sociology of culture. 
The foundations of his concepts were formulated in a number of 
early essays published in the Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft (vol. 55) and 
in the Handworterbuch der Soztologie (1931). During the Nazi regime, 
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which he resisted uncompromisingly and which forced him out of his 
position at the University of Heidelberg, he found the leisure to 
elaborate his theories, and from 1935 on the sequence of books ap- 
peared in which he expounded his views in all their various aspects 
and facets: Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie (1935, published in 
Holland), Das Tragische und die Geschichte (1943), Abschied von der 
bisherigen Geschichte (1946), Prinzipien der Geschichts- und Kultur- 
soziologie (1951, a collection of earlier essays with a new interpretative 
introduction), Der dritte oder der vierte Mensch (1953), Einftihrung in 
die Soziologie (1955, in collaboration with some of his students). 

It is not possible here to render adequately even the main lines of 
his complex theories—especially since these theories are by no means 
a closed system, but a dynamic flux of insights conscientiously qualified 
in detail. The scheme that stands out from his train of thought is, 
very roughly, as follows, but the detailed analyses and interpretations 
of empirical data that fill it in are more important and elucidating than 
the general scheme. 

History proceeds on three different planes. There is, first, social 
structure: “any particular historical unit (Geschichtskérper) possesses 


its peculiar social structure, that is, a comprehensive materialization of 


its inherent impulses and volitions. In each of these single units the 
comprehensive social materialization . . . undergoes transformations 
(Abwandlungen) that . . . represent particular phases of its singular 
inclusive structure (individuelle Gesamtstruktur). Mainly because 
of this peculiar inclusive social structure they appear to us as distinct, 
body-like forms.”’ 

In their basic social structures and cultural physiognomies these 
various historical units do not form any coherent evolutionary line. 
In another aspect, however, “they may be seen connected with, o1 
linked together by, an evolutionary line, that is, if we consider a 
certain process that goes on, consistently and irreversibly, through the 
whole history of mankind.” “This is the process of civilization, which 
manifests itself most clearly in the increasing expansion and improve- 
ment of man’s external control of nature; in other words, in the process 
of technological progress . . . whose peculiarity . . . consists in the 
unpreventable and irreversible . . . extension of all its ‘achievements’ 
over the entire globe.” This process is linked up with another, equally 
universal and irreversible: the growing rational enlightenment of the 
ego and its consciousness, “the gradual transition from naive to 
reflective, conscious states.” 

The third sphere of history is the cultural sphere, culture represent- 
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ing the expression of the immanently transcendent “‘vital substance,” 
‘existential attitude,” of 


or “psychic and spiritual attitude,” indeed 
a people or historical unit. “Culture,” according to Alfred Weber, 


“is never a superstructure ... on top of a society, but its intrinsically 
occurring formation.” ! In historical reality all these different spheres 
of the historical movement, which sociological analysis has to consider 
separately, constitute inseparable parts of an organic oneness. 

Phis latitudinal division of history is supplemented by a longitudinal 
distinction of four stages of man. In the first and the second stage, 
both prehistoric, man is developing from an entirely casual to a more 
methodical hunter and fisherman, from food gatherer to planter; eco- 
logically dependent on his natural environment as he is, he reflects, 
with his migrations and in his magical relations to the elemental 
forces, the climatic changes of the Pleistocene period. In the early 
historic era, beginning with the domestication of animals, the “third 
man” evolves, the fully settled “ruler man” (Herrschaftsmensch), who 
remains the dominant type up to our modern era, when, in our most 
recent age, the “fourth man” threatens to displace and replace him. 
In this “fourth man” Alfred Weber sees the result of a “dispositional 
disintegration”: “brutal and uncouth psychic layers, which had become 
recessive under the predominance of our Western habits and character 
structure, suddenly turn into dominant ones and stand out uncon- 
nected, side by side with psychically more refined ones, which still 
exist but are excluded from general action.” * 

Still more important, however, than his theories, here so roughly 
outlined, is Alfred Weber’s general attitude as a scholar, as a teacher, 
and as a human being. He has shown that a discerning and detached 
mind may still be capable of mastering the bewildering material of 
overspecialized sciences, and that a sociologist can be more than an 
intellectual attendant of business machines. He fully recognized the 
significance and the achievements of American sociology. But he 
accused it of being “not prepared to consider man as a spontaneously 
creative power in confrontation with his sociological conditions. Gen- 
erally, even where and when man is seen as a whole being, he is left 
to disappear among the currents of the various parts of the external 
dynamism of his existence. As a result, what we consider man’s ulti- 


mate concern is seen as a relationship not of man to his sociological 


The passages quoted are translated from “Allgemeinprinzipien,” B, I and II, 
in Prinzipien der Gese hichts- und Kultursoziologie (Munich 1951). 
2 Translated from Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie (Leyden 1935) Ch. I, and 
from Der dritte oder der vierte Mensch (Munich 1953) Ch. III, 1. 
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constellation, but of ‘institutions’ among one another.”* In the 
conclusion of this same work Alfred Weber expressed hope for a 
future collaboration of European and American sociology on the basis 
of the common experience of our present crisis: “Should the mass 
of human beings,” he asks, “. . . creatively face their existence, or 
should they be reduced to just receptacles of shreds of existence tossed 
them by centralized mechanisizs and mobilisms?” 

Alfred Weber has given us the example of a man whom the most 
detached, impeccable scholarship did not prevent from remaining an 
ardently living and feeling human being—a man who has lived his 
thought. His brother, Max Weber, a more profound thinker and a 
figure of more imposing stature precisely because of his tragic inner 
conflicts, was certainly no less keenly concerned about the destiny of 
our changing world; he vigorously took part in the politic:! debates 
during the German upheaval of 1918, and whoever heard iis great 
speeches—great because of the moral force of his supreme sincerity 
and the implication of his innermost being—will never forget them. 
But Max Weber wanted to keep his political activity strictly separated 
from his scholarly work and teaching; to him, learning should be 
entirely value-free, and a kind of somber asceticism forbade him to 
take a stand in his capacity as a scholar or teacher. In contradistinc- 
tion, indeed opposition, to this view, Alfred Weber maintained that a 
scholar or teacher, after having searched for the truth conscientiously 
and objectively, has the right and even the duty to draw the conclu- 
sions from his search, and profess his conviction. His was a truly 
pragmatic scholarship, a scholarship aimed at guidance and orientation 
with regard to the conduct of public and individual affairs. 

This maxim he followed to the end, and there was no split between 
his various activities. Not only as a teacher and a politician but even 
as a private person, he was perpetually alert to the problems of the 
day, seeking and giving directions for the salvaging of our battered 
humanity. He and his brother appeared like embodiments of that 
wise counsel on how to make life rich and worth living: whatever you 
do you should do with passion. 

ERICH KAHLER 


Princeton, New Jersey 


3 From “Schlusswort,” in Einfiihrung in die Soziologie (Munich 1955). 
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LEFEVER, ERNEST W. Ethics and United States Foreign Policy. 
New York: Meridian. 1957. 197 pp. $1.25. 

The idea that political science (and foreign policy) should be built 
around “power” as a fundamental concept has excited much adverse 
criticism among people who feel that this must necessarily lead to an 
immoral if not an amoral practice of politics. The book under review, 
written by a political scientist who is also an ordained clergyman and 
who refers to himself as a “morally concerned realist” (it is noteworthy 
that the introduction is by Hans J]. Morgenthau), points out that it 
would be intellectually naive to suppose that this is necessarily so. In 
fact, in contrast to certain prewar socialist writings on foreign policy, 
Lefever’s thesis is that one cannot argue directly from good theory to 
good practice, and thus moral theory has no proper place on the 
battlefield. 

Like Morgenthau, Lefever finds the ultimate moral standard in the 
Judeo-Christian traditions, but in applying this standard he takes a 
pragmatic approach and emphasizes the centrality of national survival. 
Like Niebuhr, Lefever states that the greatest error of statesmanship 
is to argue directly from theology to politics. Thus diplomacy is simply 
a device for orderly change, not for the embodiment of any theoretical 
truths. If the future of diplomacy is to be brighter than its past, 
diplomacy must be divested of its crusading spirit; the objectives of 
foreign policy must be defined in terms of the national interest and 
must be supported by adequate power; diplomacy must look at the 
political scene from the point of view of other nations; and nations 
must be willing to compromise on all issues that are not vital to them. 

The same is true of international organizations like the United Na- 
tions, which to Lefever is primarily a device within which action may 
take place with the greatest amount of order. The United Nations is 
not a repository of political power, but a channel through which the 
power of sovereign states may flow. Lefever correctly argues that the 
existence of the United Nations, like that of the League of Nations 
before it, does not change the basic realities of world politics. The 
emergence of the bi-polar world-power situation is traced, though the 
contrast between the 1930s and the 1950s needs to be more deeply 
analyzed. In the 1930s the failure of collective security was due to 
the unwillingness of the major world powers to contain German ex- 
pansionism—but the machinery of the League was available for effec- 
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tive use to prevent World War II by blocking the fascist aggression. To- 
day, however, the machinery of the United Nations cannot work, by 
virtue of the very nature of the distribution of power in the world. 
Even with all the willingness of the great majority of the UN members, 
it would be impossible to contain an aggression by either the Soviet 
Union or the United States unless either American or Soviet power 
were brought into play. And this would be done at the risk of the 
most devastating war the world has ever known. 

In the United Nations, Lefever notes, neither the West nor the East 
commands a two-thirds working majority, and each, of course, can 
veto any positive measure of the other. It is only, as in the Egyptian 
affair, when the United States votes on the same side with the Soviet 
Union and India that effective action can be taken. In the cases of 
Hungary and Kashmir there has been no such voting alignment, and 
thus no action has been taken. 

In a valuable passage Lefever warns of the dangers of American 
policy relying on the majority decisions of the United Nations because 
they are “just and right.” With the admission of many new members 
from Africa and Asia we can no longer depend on a working majority 
to support our position. Given the present composition of the General 
Assembly, the time may not be far distant, predicts the author, when 
the United States can no longer accept the moral validity of a majority 
vote. In the present Assembly 54 votes are required to pass any im- 
portant resolution, and the maximum number of votes that the US 
can rely on is 42. In these circumstances it would be foolhardy for 
us to bring before the United Nations any matter on which we would 
risk defeat. For those who believe that in the main the West has 
pursued policies consistent with the larger interests of international 
peace and security, the present prospects in the United Nations are 
not bright. 

Other topics with which the author concerns himself in a provocative 
way are foreign economic policy, the use of propaganda in_inter- 
national relations, and the role of public opinion in the formulation 
of foreign policy. What is missing, for this reviewer at least, despite 
agreement with almost. all of Lefever’s lucid analyses, is a more 
elaborate discussion of the overall, long-range policy objectives of 
the United States which must necessarily stem out of its tradition of 
democracy and equality. Mr. Lefever sometimes fails to realize the 
often close connection between morality and action, between theory 
and practice. To overemphasize bare national survival, which really 
means to say that what is good for the United States is good for the 
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These aims must 


world, is an insufficient definition of our aims. 
necessarily include the preservation of the values in which we believe 
and which, as a people, we represent. The ultimate responsibility 
of American statesmanship is not to Americans, but to the world. In 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 1861, this was eloquently affirmed 
by Abraham Lincoln, who said “The Declaration of Independence gave 
liberty not alone to the people of this country, but hope to all the 


world, for all future time. It was that which gave promise that in 
due time the weights would be lifted from the shoulders of all men, 
and that all should have an equal chance.” That is the reason why 
ideology is an important part of what Mr. Lefever, without defining 
it specifically, calls our “national interest.” 

At the same time, we need to be keenly aware of the limits of our 
foreign policy. There are many who feel that American action can 
solve such problems as the Arab-Israel war, the growth of communism 
among the masses of Asia, or the eradication of dictatorships in South 
America. This has been particularly true among socialists, who, in 
foreign as in domestic programs, have traditionally expected total 
solutions to very complex problems. For them particularly, the hu- 
manitarian message of worldwide socialism has too often presented 
itself in terms of ideal goals with little relation to the realities of every- 
day world politics, and this message has usually not been accompanied 
by a full understanding of the limits and possibilities of human nature 
and history. No better antidote could be prescribed than a careful 


reading of this book. : ; 
CHARLES R. FOsTER 


Colle ge of William and Mary 


LEIBENSTEIN, HARVEY. Economic Backwardness and Economi 
Growth: Studies in the Theory of Economic Development. [Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California.] New York: John 
Wiley. 1957. Xiv & 295 pp. $6.75. 

In its review of this book (March 1, 1958) the Economist compared 
Leibenstein’s work in the field of economic development with Ricardo’s 
work in general theory after Adam Smith. This is to some degree an 
apt comparison. As yet the tendency in this field has been toward 
too many Smiths and too few Ricardos, and Leibenstein’s book— 
avowedly an exercise in abstract theory, the facts it introduces being 
incidental, although interesting and provocative—is a most welcome 
addition to the theory of economic development. The similarity to 
Ricardo exists in another respect: this is a collection of essays and a 
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series of contributions to theory, rather than an integrated theory. 
In fact, one of the book’s weaknesses is that its later chapters are anti- 
climactic and somewhat disappointing in comparison with the earlier 
ones. 

The theory advanced by Leibenstein can be summarized briefly, 
and the author himself does so in the early chapters. Economic 
growth is measured by change in per capita output. What the author 
calls a “backward” economy is essentially characterized as a system 
in a “quasi-stable equilibrium.” While several of the variables change, 
such as population and total output, the system is stable over time 
with respect to very low average per capita income. It is stable 
because in an underdeveloped economy the forces that may initially 
raise per capita incomes set in motion other forces that act to depress 
incomes to their subsistence level. Leibenstein sees the process of 
economic.change as a struggle in which various income-raising and 
income-depressing forces are in conflict. 

In an underdeveloped economy the depressing forces are initially 
stronger than the income-raising forces, and this holds true for a 
variety of economic variables: the structure of production, especially 
in agriculture but also in industry; the growth of population; the 
changes in technology and education; and the less directly economic 
cultural and political forces within the society. In order to break 
out of this low-level equilibrium a certain minimum effort is required. 
Not only must this be of a magnitude sufficient to overcome the 
immediate income-depressing forces, but it must be sustained for a 
long enough period to allow the income-raising forces to become domi- 
nant.-- Once this occurs, the economy can be said to have “taken off” 
into sustained growth. (Ina recent article Professor Rosenstein-Rodan 
has used the term “big push” for this critical minimum effort.) If the 
push does not have this long-range effect, the initial growth will merely 
be a “trap.” 

It is clear that this set of ideas is not particularly novei. But the 
author’s treatment of the variables and their interrelationship is clear; 
the logic is precise; and both the theory and the diagrams clearly 
indicate the main variables. It is possible to use this theory as a 
framework for research to examine and measure the character and 
strength of the conflicting income-depressing and income-raising forces 
within particular economies; and on the basis of such research to reach 
conclusions with respect to programs for economic growth within a 
particular underdeveloped economy. This is perhaps the main 
result that the theory of economic development can be expected to 
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contribute at this stage: a promising framework for research, rather 
than a tool for prediction. 

In the course of his book the author makes many interesting 
specific points, and I was particularly struck by one presented in 
Chapter 11: the idea of entrepreneurial incentives as “zero-sum” or 
“positive-sum.” Leibenstein recognizes that income-increasing activity 
for an individual need not contribute to income creation for society. 


In “zero-sum” enterprise the effect of business activity is simply to 
redistribute property or income from some individuals to other indi- 


viduals, with no real increase in the supply of goods and services. 
In an underdeveloped economy the “zero-sum” incentives are strong- 
est, and lead to entrepreneurial behavior of a trading and speculative 
character, in which the individual gains arise from changes in values 
and not from increases in national output. In the process of economic 
development, as the first industries are developed and as social over- 
head is created, there is a strengthening of “positive-sum” entre- 
preneurial incentives, which lead to production rather than trading 
activities, and thus to increases in national output. If economic 
development succeeds, these positive-sum incentives become dominant. 
This distinction is valuable conceptually because it treats in a unified 
fashion the entrepreneurial factor in underdeveloped economies: the 
problem is seen not in terms of an absolute lack of entrepreneurship, 
but rather in terms of the direction of entrepreneurial activity. By 
creating the proper incentives it becomes possible to shift the direction 
of the activity to fields contributing to growth. 

I am far more skeptical of certain of Leibenstein’s interpretations 
of factual trends (he recognizes that they are very tentative, and of 
course they do not interfere with the logic of his argument). For 
example, he agrees with the theory of Colin Clark that economic 
development is accompanied by a shift to tertiary employment. From 
my observations I would agree with the critics of this thesis: at least 
in the early stages of an underdeveloped economy there seems to be a 
strong movement to tertiary employment in the services field, not 
because of higher incomes but because of the very low level of incomes 
in rural areas. 

I also somewhat doubt that there is, as Leibenstein believes, a trend 
toward declining capital/output ratios with economic growth. In the 
case of Russia there seems to have been initially a very low capi- 
tal/output ratio, and it may increase as the backlog of delayed con- 
struction of railroads and housing is reduced. There also seems to 
be evidence from the United States and India that capital/output 
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ratios in manufacturing tend to rise and then, after reaching a peak, 
decline. 

The author has apparently backed away from the position that he 
and Galenson once presented, in which they advocated projects of a 
high degree of capital intensity in allocating investinent for economi 
development. Since this position was very dubious initially, its with- 
drawal or modification is welcomed. 

In spite of these cavils and disagreements, the fact that they arise 
indicates the provocative character of the book. I found this one 
of the most stimulating studies I have read in the field of economic 
development, characterized by an admirable logic and clarity, espe- 
cially in organizing the variables. It is strongly recommended for 
anyone interested in the problem. 

GEORGE ROSEN 
Center for International Studies, M.1.T. 


COHEN, ARTHUR A. Martin Buber. [Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought, ed. by Erich Heller.}| New York: Hillary 
House. 1957. 110 pp. $2. 

Among the recently published books on Buber, the work under re- 
view is the most remarkable. The first serious effort to approach 
Buber’s thought in a genuinely critical way, it challenges his friends 
and adversaries alike, because the author makes Jewish theology the 
yardstick for his criticism. Most of the previous efforts remained 
interpretive, or presented Buber’s own conception of his work. In an 
admirable self-critique the author recognizes, however, that a theological 
criterion may not be sufficient and appropriate for the complex 
character of Buber’s philosophy. 

Being extremely limited by the size of the volumes in this series, 
Cohen wisely decided to concentrate on Buber’s conception of the 
Holy. This is indeed the basic theme in Buber’s philosophy and action, 
one to which he has remained true in spite of defeats and frustrations. 
He is concerned with the achievement of that human communion in 
which the Holy, beyond creed, dogmatism, and rituals, may be 
realized—with the desire to recreate a situation that existed in the 


past, when men could embrace one another in mutual affection 
because each had found his salvation in one or another cult. Buber’s 


attitude is mystical and universalist, rather than ecclesiastical and 
theological. The author is critical of this conception, deriving from 
the provincialism of Judaism. 

Cohen presents Buber’s intellectual development with masterly 
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impartiality. He accepts Buber’s own statement that he should be 
called a Hebrew thinker, not a philosopher or even religious philoso- 
pher. This classification is appropriate to the varieties of philosophical 
experience, moral concerns, and Jewish ways of life which are the 
main interest in Buber’s thinking. There remains some doubt, how- 
ever, what the term “Hebrew” means. It can merely express the 
existential situation from which his reflections arise, for in his training 
he was not only a Hebrew but a German thinker. He had studied 
with Dilthey and Simmel in Berlin, and the influence of both is 
conspicuous in all phases of Buber’s philosophical attitudes. He was 
familiar with European mysticism in its philosophical aspects. 

The author makes the profound remark that distinguished men in 
all fields will select, with an almost subconscious certainty, the areas of 
study most appropriate to their constructive possibilities. Buber 
studied with penetrating intensity the mystics and their philosophies 
of total immanentism. The mystic authors demonstrated to him 
the lasting presence of the Holy in illuminating the total situa- 
tion of man in nature and history. Mystical ways of life are a uni- 
versal phenomenon, found all over the world. Buber, after acquaint- 
ing himself with the Christian patterns of mystical thought, 
turned toward an examination of Jewish mysticism. Although he 
is not a practicing Jew, he was attracted to the mysticism observed 
by a great part of the Galician Jewry. He began to study the writ- 
ings of the Hasidim, and at the beginning of the century pub- 
lished his first selection of the Hasidic tales. It is fashionable 
and scientifically justifiable to blame Buber today for the lack of 
naturalism and authenticity in his selection and presentation of the 
stories. It should not be forgotten, however, what these first volumes 
meant to us around 1908-10. I still remember Buber reciting some of 
the Hasidic tales in a Berlin bookstore, with a soft and shy voice, 
expressing respect and affection. They were a revelation for many of 
my generation. 

For Jews who wished to belong to Judaism but did not receive a 
Hebrew experience in the synagogue, Buber built a bridge between 
the Western and the Hebrew mind. He is an existential thinker of 
the Jewish condition humaine. His grandiose survey of contemporary 


philosophical anthropology will remain a lasting contribution to the 
understanding of the philosophical situation during the first half of 
the twentieth century. The author rightly remarks that one should not 


classify Buber as an existential philosopher, though elements of his 
Hebrew thought remain rooted in his very existence. His dialogical 
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philosophy surpasses his existential writings. The books on the I 
and Thou and on Kierkegaard are an advance over Scheler’s philosophy 
and anthropology. 

The dialogical writings are centered around the problems of meeting 
with God and with fellow men. It is obvious to Buber that in techno- 
logical mass society the human person has become the slave of his 
institutions. For this reason the meeting of human beings becomes a 
paramount necessity. It is only through meeting with one another 
that men are able to experience the Holy in their midst. In the love 
and compassion of such encounters, in the illuminated modes of 
communication, men experience the all-embracing presence of the 
Holy. For Buber, God is always ready, but it is left to man to take the 
first step. Against radical individualism and collectivism, Buber 
maintains that the fundamental fact of human existence is man with 
man, united in a new communion, integrated by a common dedication 
to the Holy, beyond national and sectarian bonds. 

The author calls Buber a Holy Fool. This is both a positive and a 
negative evaluation from Cohen’s point of view: negative because of 
Buber’s stand outside the synagogue; positive in praise of his mystical 
and universal concern with the Holy. Buber is a unique phenomenon 
in the Jewish world, the only thinker who is neither apologetic nor 
aggressive. Even in his criticism of the Christian position he still sees 
the common bonds, and calls Jesus his brother in the realization of the 
Holy. Buber’s position should be called Jewish humanism, patterned 
according to the image of Christian humanism in the person of Erasmus. 
Erasmus knew that the men who dedicate themselves to the Holy are 
Fools worthy of praise. He was in search of Christianism as a way of 
life, just as Buber is looking for a pattern of Hebrew existence. They 
share an experience of the Holy as the Ineffable, and both perceive its 
interdependence with the philosophical-moral logos, which recognizes 
the truth of God’s unfolding in human communication. Both regard 
the life of man with man in the variety of human situations as the 
condition for realization of the Holy. Both are universalists, remaining 
true to their truth in spite of loneliness and misinterpretations. 

ALBERT SALOMON 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 


MANNHEIM, KARL, ed. by J. S. Erés and W. A. C. Stewart. Sys- 
tematic Sociology: An Introduction to the Study of Society. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1958. xxx & 169 pp. $6. 

This book is not part of the four-volume edition of the sociological 
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writings of Mannheim, published posthumously under the editorship 
of Adolph Lowe and others. The present reviewer, who was struck by 
the sometimes exasperating but ever challenging and interesting char- 
acter of the earlier publications, has read this latest addition to Mann- 
heim’s “collected works” with considerable disappointment. Its edi- 
tors have hardly rendered a service to the noted scholar. The fault, 
I hasten to add, is not necessarily Mannheim’s. Most of this book 
consists of highly elementary and sketchy lecture notes, rephrased and 
rearranged by the editors. Obviously, they were not jotted down for 
publication. As published, they represent an oversimplified outline, 
lacking in illustration, in logically developed argument, and in depth 
of penetration. Only the last part of the book displays, occasionally, 
the marks of Mannheim’s style and argumentation; it was taken from 
a different lecture series, and here the editors “used Karl Mannheim’s 
typescript without much alteration” (p. xi). 

The notes for Systematic Sociology originated in 1934-35. They 
show Mannheim simultaneously involved with rather heterogeneous 
realms of theory. He was maintaining his older interest in part of 
the Marxian theory of social structure and dynamics. To this he 
added orthodox psychoanalysis, which in this book appears as the 
psychological precondition of sociology proper. Finally, he accepted 
many concepts and ideas of American sociologists, with whose writings 
he had just come in contact. Along with these major orientations, 
scores of additional theories are touched upon; his social psychology 
alone includes elements of the theory of imitation, of behaviorism, 
of the psychology of attitude and habit formation, of “individual 
psychology,” of Thomas’ four wishes, and others. 

The editors claim that Mannheim’s Systematic Sociology is essen- 
tially a “sociology of integration” (p. xiii): the integration of indi- 
vidual psychological forces and mechanisms with social patterns of be- 
havior and forms of social collectivities (from the crowd to the state). 
Unfortunately, the disparate elements of different theories are simply 
put side by side and at best linked together by unsubstantiated asser- 
tions. Thus we read that “every society, the most primitive as well as 
the most complicated,” is “based upon” psychological mechanisms 
“which integrate, dissolve, reintegrate, fix and shift the libidinous 
psychic energy” (p. 33). The trouble with this statement is not, as 
the editors assume, that Freud’s libido concept is “partly outmoded” 
because “the fashions [!] have changed in psychology” (p. xiv). Rather, 
the trouble is that this assertion has been set down without further 
ado. If the book contained a plausible model of the transformation ' 
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of “libidinous psychic energy” into social “forces,” it would have made 
at least a contribution to serious discussion, regardless of whether the 
orthodox Freudian starting point could be maintained or not. The 
editors say that Mannheim tried to “reach a genuine synthesis between 
the methods of modern dynamic psychology and those of sociology” 
(p. xxiv). He may have made the attempt in his lectures; if so, little 
of this is reflected in the book. 

A discussion of individual points of this “systematic sociology” 
would similarly be hampered by the lack of systematic development 
of any argument contained in the book. This lack contrasts sharply 
with the editors’ appraisal of Mannheim’s alleged attempt to “weld 
together the speculative and the empirical methods” of sociology (p. 
xxiii). When they conclude that “Mannheim’s results seem to show 
that the application of such a synthetic method can be fruitful” (p. 
xxiii), the reviewer can but ask: what results? Had the manifold ideas 
and suggestions touched upon in this book been carried out in the 
manner in which Mannheim developed other ideas and suggestions 
in other writings, a sociologically interesting discussion could doubt- 
less develop. Since this is unfortunately not the case, the book adds 
neither to our knowledge of the scope of Mannheim’s thinking nor to 
our understanding of the range of general sociology. 

Het_mut R. WAGNER 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


ROETTINGER, RUTH LOCKE, with foreword by W. W. Pierson. 
The Supreme Court and State Police Power: A Study tn Federalism. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1957. vill & 252 pp. $4.50. 

The author reviews all the Supreme Court decisions on state police 
power in the years 1930-56. In addition, she has collected the cases 


on reciprocal tax immunity and many of the decisions on federal 


powers which have implications for state authority. These are pre- 
sented as abstract statements of law, often in the form of quotations; 
when federal power is upheld or state power denied, the dissenting 
opinions are quoted at length. In a brief book like this the facts of 
the cases, the parties, and the forms of action could not well be 
described. The result is that there can be and is no doctrinal analysis. 
The only evaluation is by the boxscore method. Although the author 
does not say so directly, and proceeds mostly by quotation and innuendo, 
one gathers that she would approximately reverse Holmes’ famous 
dictum: judicial review: is bad when it invalidates state action, and 
good when it invalidates federal action. This is because Congressional 
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legislation and judicial review of state action both trench upon “police 
power.” ‘This term was invented to describe the outer limits of the 


commerce clause, and was adapted as the complement of due process; 
but with Dr. Roettinger it emancipates itself from these contexts and 
becomes siate sovereignty, a value in itself, our brightest heritage. 
Direct criticism of opinions occurs only twice. Of the Nelson case, 
which held that the Smith Act ousted state sedition statutes, the author 
says: “It is not clear how the Chief Justice reconciles his statements 
that Congress has ‘proscribed sedition against all government in the 
nation—national, state and local’ with his earlier point that the 
decision in this case does not limit ‘the right of the State to protect 
itself against sabotage or attempted violence of all kinds.’” If she 
reflects that sedition is a speech offense and sabotage and attempted 
violence are non-speech offenses perhaps the reconciliation will be clear. 
Her principal complaint is against the school segregation cases; she 
quotes the Court's finding of fact that segregation in education denies 


equal protection, and observes: “The decision is thus frankly based on 
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considerations other than the question of constitutional power.” Equal 
protection is always a question of fact; and at least since 1868 the 
states have had no constitutional power to deny equal protection. 

Complaint against the Supreme Court and judicial review comes 
with an ill grace from a Southerner. It was the Court that frustrated 
the original purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment, the purpose, as 
Lambert said, of transferring police power from the states to Congress. 
As Landon said, “The seceding states have found in the Supreme 
Court their champion and preserver.” If, at last, the Court has moved 
a little distance in the direction intended by the framers of the amend- 
ment, let Southerners console themselves with the thought that for 
nearly eighty years they were able to deprive Negroes of their constitu- 
tional rights, and that their “police power” to enforce oligarchy is not 
yet gone. ; 

The book will be useful chiefly as a checklist of cases. 

Francis D. WoRMUTH 


University of Utah 
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psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

REED L. FRISCHKNECHT (Visiting 
Lecturer)—political science, public ad- 
ministration. 
R. C. GEARY 
econometrics. 
KURT GOLDSTEIN (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—neurology, psychiatry, psychology. 


(Visiting Professor)— 


JOSEPH J. GREENBAUM—psychology. 


EMIL J. GUMBEL (Visiting Professor) 
—mathematical statistics. 

EDUARD HEIMANN (Professor Emer- 
itus)—economics, sociology. 

MARY HENLE—psychology. 

JULIUS HIRSCH (Visiting Professor)— 
business economics. 

ERICH HULA—political science, con- 
stitutional and international law. 
ALVIN JOHNSON (President Emeritus, 
New School for Social Research)— 
economics. 

HANS JONAS (Vice-Dean)—philosophy. 
ALFRED KAHLER—economics, statis- 
tics, labor problems. 

HORACE M. KALLEN (Professor 
Emeritus)—philosophy, psychology. 
RICHARD H. KENNINGTON (Visit- 
ing Lecturer)—political science, philoso- 
phy. ~ 

OTTO KIRCHHEIMER—political sci- 
ence, constitutional law, criminology. 
EUGEN KULLMANN (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—philosophy, philology. 

HENRY L. LENNARD (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—sociology, social psychology. 
ADOLPH LOWE—economics. 


JULIUS JOEL MANSON (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—labor law. 
ROBERT W. MARKS 
philosophy. 

WERNER MARX—philosophy. 

CARL MAYER—sociology. 
ALEXANDER MELAMID (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—economic and political geogra- 
phy. 

JULIE MEYER—labor problems. 
FLORENCE R. MIALE (Lecturer)— 
psychology. 

SIDNEY MORGENBESSER 
Lecturer)—philosopby. 
HANS NEISSER—economics. 
PAUL NEURATH (Visiting Professor)— 
sociology, statistics. 

OSCAR ORNATI—economics. 

SAUL K. PADOVER—history and polit- 
ical science. 

IRVIN ROCK—psychology. 
BERNARD ROSENBERG 
Leciurer)—sociology. 
ALBERT SALOMON—sociology. 
RICHARD SCHULLER (Professor 
Emeritus)—economic. 

ALFRED SCHUTZ—philosophy 
sociology. 

ANNEMARIE A. SHIMONY (Visiting 
Lecturer)—anthropology. 

HANS SIMONS (President, New School 
for Social Research)—political science, 
international relations. 

HANS W. SINGER (Visiting Professor) 
—economics. 

ISIDORE STARR (Visiting Lecturer)— 
political science, economics. 

HANS STAUDINGER (Dean) — eco- 
nomics, business administration. 
ARTHUR L. SWIFT, Jr. (Dean, School 
of Politics and Social Studies, New 
School for Social Research)—sociology. 
HASKELL P. WALD (Visiting Lecturer) 
—economics. 

HANS WALLACH (Visiting Professor) 
—psychology. 

HOWARD B. WHITE—political science. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH (Professor 
Emeritus)—economics, labor problems. 
JULIUS WYLER—applied statistics. 
MAURO ZAMBUTO (Visiting Profes- 
sor)— mathematics, 


(Lecturer)— 


(Visiting 


(Visiting 


and 
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